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Have  your  classmates  and  your  masters  sign  their  names  here.  It  will  mean  a great  deal 

in  years  to  come. 
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SAMUEL  BRADLEE  CAMBER 

Entered  1918  from  the  Rice  School;  Base- 
ball, 1919-20;  Football,  1920-21 : Debating 
Club,  1924;  Lieutenant,  Prize  Winning 
Company,  1923-24;  Captain  1924;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Graduating  Class. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  McDERMOTT 

Entered  1920  from  the  O.  W.  Holmes 
School;  Track,  1920-21;  Class  of  1885 
Prize,  1921;  Vice-President  of  the  Class, 
1924. 

FRANCIS  THOMAS  LYONS 

Entered  1919  from  St.  Margaret’s  School; 
Track,  1920-21-23;  Baseball,  1923;  De- 
bating, 1923-24;  Hockey,  1923;  Tennis, 
1922-23-24;  Secretary-Treasurer  of  Class, 
1924. 


WILLIAM  HACKETT  SULLIVAN 

Entered  1919  from  the  Edward  Everett 
School;  Fidelity  Prize,  1920;  Track,  1920- 
21-2-24;  Football,  1920-21-22-23,  Base- 
ball, 1922;  Dramatic  Club,  1924;  Class 
Committee,  1924. 

ALBERT  THOMAS  FUSONIE 

Entered  1920  from  St.  John’s  School;  Base- 
ball, 1922-23;  Captain,  1924;  Football, 
1921-22-23;  Hockey,  1924;  Glee  Club, 
1924;  Dramatic  Club,  1924;  Class  Com- 
mittee, 1924;  Classical  Prize,  1922;  W.  E. 
Robinson  Pt  ize,  1922. 

BYRON  KENNETH  ANTHONY 

Entered  1920  from  the  Bennett  School; 
Modern  Prize,  1921;  Classical  Prizes,  1922- 
23;  Approbation  Prizes,  1921-22:  Class 
of  1885,  1921;  Reading  Prize,  1922;  Dram- 
atic Club,  1924;  Debating  Club,  1923-24; 
Captain,  6th  Co.,  1923-24;  Class  Committee 
1923-24. 

JOSEPH  LEO  GOODE 

Entered  1918  from  F.  W.  Lincoln  School; 
Glee  Club,  1924;  Baseball  Team,  1922-24; 
Track,  1924:  Class  Committee,  1924. 

IRA  MARKWETT 

Entered  1918  from  the  Gibson  School; 
Bugle  Prize,  1922;  Divisional  Staff  Bugler, 
1923;  Drum  Major,  1924;  Tennis,  1923-24; 
Manager  of  Tennis  Team,  1924. 

MURRAY  ISADORE  ROTMAN 

Entered  1918  from  the  Lewis  School; 
Debating,  1918-19,  1919-20,  1923-24;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Debating  Club,  1924;  Classical 
Prize,  1922-23;  Banquet  Committee,  1924; 
Lieutenant,  Prize  Winning  Co.  16,  1924; 
Captain  on  the  Staff,  1924. 
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CHESTER  LLOYD  SOLOMONT 

Entered  in  1918  from  the  John  Marshall 
School;  Classical  Piize,  1919;  Fidelity 
Piize,  1920;  Art  Editor  of  the  Register,  1922- 
22-24;  Editot -in-Chief  of  the  Register , 1923- 
24;  Member  of  the  “Ciceronian  Synco- 
pateis,”  1922-23;  Treasurer  of  the  Debat- 
ing Club,  1923-24;  Committee  on  Class 
Photographs,  1924. 

JAMES  MICHAEL  CURLEY.  Jr. 

Entered  1918  from  Notre  Dame  Academy; 
Special  Declamation  Prize,  1923;  Second 
Prize  in  Reading,  1923;  Regimental  Ser- 
geant Major,  1923;  Business  Manager, 
Dramatic  Club,  1923-24;  Captain,  7th  Co., 
1923-24;  President  of  Debating  Club,  1923- 
24;  Register  Staff,  1922-23-24;  Class 
Orator,  1924. 

ARNOLD  HAROLD  CANNER 

Entered  1920  from  t he  Winthrop  School; 
Orchestra,  1920-21-22;  Modern  Prize,  1922: 
Register  Staff,  1923-24;  Lieutenant,  8th 
Co.,  1924;  Captain,  Regimental  Staff,  1924; 
Swimming,  1924. 

EDWARD  JOHN  KEEFE 

Entered  1920 from  the  I lugh  O’Br ien  School ; 
Track  Team,  1921,  1922,  1923,  1924;  Rifle 
Team,  1922,  1923,  1924;  Captain  of  Rifle 
Team  1923;  Tennis  Team,  1923;  Football, 
1923;  Class  Ring  Committee,  1924;  Cheer 
Leader,  1923;  Special  Class  Day  Speaker, 
1924;  Glee  Club,  1923-24;  Debating  Club, 
1923-24;  Secretary  of  Dramatic  Club, 
1923-24;  Register  Staff,  1923-24;  Captain 
Prize  Winning  Co.  10,  1923-24;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  B.  L.  S.  3rd  Regiment  Cadets, 
1924. 

ARNOLD  C.  RIGBY 

Entered  1919  from  Minot  School;  Football, 
1921-22-23;  Dramatic  Club,  1924;  Drum 
Corp,  1921,22;  1st  Sergeant,  1923;  CDss 
Dance  Committee,  1924:  Debating  Club, 
1920-23-2  L Member  Register  Staff,  1924. 

BORIS  BENJAMIN  RUBENSTEIN 

Entered  in  1918;  Approbation  Prizes,  1919- 
20;  Modern  Prizes,  1919-20-22-23;  Debat- 
ing, 1920-24;  Chess  Club,  1921-22-23-24; 
Captain,  12th  Co.,  1924;  Register  Staff, 
1924. 

LEONARD  AMSTER 

Filtered  1923;  Class  Poet,  1924. 

JOHN  JOSEPH  STENBERG 

Entered  1918  from  Mary  L.  Brock  School; 
Rifle  Team,  1923,  1924;'  Lieutenant,  1924. 

ARTHUR  MURMES 

Entered  1920  from  the  Putnam  Schooi; 
Lieutenant,  2nd  Co.,  1924. 

EDMUND  A.  HOPKINS 

Entered  1918  from  the  Thomas  Gardner 
School;  Glee  Club,  1920-21,1923-24;  Class 
Day  Double  Ouartet;  Football  Manager, 
1923-24. 
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JOSEPH  EDWARD  NOLAN 

Entered  1919  from  the  Blackinton  School; 
Track,  1921-22-23-24;  Record  Breaking 
Relay  Team,  1924;  Baseball,  1923-24;  Glee 
Club,  1920-24;  Captain,  2nd  Co.,  1924; 
Dramatic  Club,  1924. 


BERNARD  GOLDBERG 

Entered  1918  from  the  Lewis  School; 
Lieutenant,  2nd  Co.,  1924. 


HERBERT  L.  ELLISON 

Entered  1920  from  Mary  L.  Brock  School; 
Glee  Club,  1920;  Swimming  Team,  1924; 
Class  Photography  Committee,  1924;  Lieu- 
tenant, 9th  Co.,  1924. 


HYMAN  ISRAEL  COHEN 

Entered  in  1918  from  the  O.  W.  Holmes 
School;  Track,  1921-22;  Lieutenant,  8th 
Co.,  1924. 


ROBERT  FIENBERG 

Entered  1920  from  Lewis  School;  Washing- 
ton-Franklin  Medal,  1922;  Modern  Prize, 
1923;  Track,  1923;  Swimming,  1924; 
Glee  Club,  1921;  Lieutenant,  10th  Co., 
5th  Prize  Winner,  1924. 

JOHN  LEO  SHEA 

Entered  1918  from  Fifield  School;  Swim- 
ming, 1924;  Lieutenant,  Prize  Winning 
Company,  1924. 


JOSEPH  A.  NOBILE 


HARRY  M.  FLETCHER 

Entered  1920  from  Washington  Allston 
School;  Lieutenant,  10th  Co.,  1924. 


WILLIAM  GOLD 

Entered  in  1920  from  Public  School  43  of 
New  York;  Classical  Prize,  1922;  Chess 
Club,  1923-21;  Lieutenant,  14th  Co.,  1924. 


BENJAMIN  WILLIAM  RUDD 

Entered  1918  from  the  Wendell  Philipps 
School;  Classical  Prize,  1923;  Treasurer, 
Chess  Club,  1923-24;  Lieutenant,  15th 
Co.,  1924. 
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LEO  SILBERT 

Entered  from  the  C.  Gibson  School;  I Iockcy, 
1924;  Track,  1924;  Tennis  Team,  1924; 
Chess  Club,  1922-24;  Lieutenant,  First 
Prize  Winning  Company,  1924. 


HAROLD  BLACKWOOD 

Entered  1918  from  the  Elbridge  Smith 
School;  Fidelity  Prize,  1923;  Lieutenant, 
2nd  Prize  Winning  Company  16,  1924. 


THEODORE  FRANCIS  LYNCH 

Entered  1919  from  the  O.  W.  Holmes 
School. 


ROBERT  RAYMOND  PEATFIELD 

Entered  1918  from  Fifield  School;  Modern 
Prize,  1920;  Approbation  Prize,  1920. 


FREDERICK  H.  BURLEIGH 

Entered  in  1918  from  the  E.  A.  Fifield 
School ; Glee  Club,  1923-24;  Orchestra, 
1923-24;  Lieutenant,  18th  Co.,  Captain, 
18th  Co.,  1924. 


SALVATORE  SCELSO,  Jr. 

Entered  in  1920  from  the  Eliot  School. 


M.  R.  BERLINER 

Entered  in  1921  from  the  Forest  Park 
School,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Lieutenant,  19th 
Co.,  1924. 


JOSEPH  LEO  COLLINS 

Entered  1920  from  Holy  Trinity  School; 
Modern  Prize,  1922;  Track,  1923-24. 


JOSEPH  EPSTEIN 

Entered  1918  from  Wolcott  School;  Fidel- 
ity Prize,  1919;  Chess  Club,  1924;  Lieu- 
tenant, 17th  Co..  1924. 


JEROME  MICHAEL  DELUCA 

Entered  1920  from  the  Samuel  Adams 
School;  Glee  Club,  1924;  Dramatic  Club, 
1924. 
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JOHN  RICHARD  NEAL 

Entered  1919  from  the  Martin  School; 
Track,  1918-20-21;  Hockey,  1923-24;  Cap- 
tain, Hockey  Team,  1924;  Football,  1922- 
23-24;  Baseball,  1924;  Captain,  1st  Co., 
1924;  Major,  4th  Battalion. 

EDWARD  E.  OCNOFF 

Entered  1920  from  T.  N.  Hart  School; 
Orchestra,  1921-22-23-24;  Leader,  “Cicer- 
onian Syncopaters”,  1923-24;  Dramatic 
Club  Orchestra,  1924. 


ALEXIS  LEO  PENDLETON 

Entered  1920  from  Albert  Stuart  School; 
Classical  Prize,  1920;  Track,  1922-23, 
1923-24;  Football,  1923. 


ANDREW  J.  SULLIVAN,  Jr. 

Entered  in  1919  from  the  Wolcott  School; 
Rifle  Team,  1922-23;  Manager,  Hockey 
Team,  1923-24;  Captain,  Prize  Winning 
Company,  1923-24;  Major,  1st  Battalion, 
1924. 

FRANCIS  ASSISSIUM  MURPHY 

Entered  1920  from  St.  Peter’s  School; 
Lieutenant,  1st  Co.,  1923-24. 


GEORGE  F.  HIGGINS 

Entered  1920  from  Norwood  High  School; 
Orchestra,  1921-22;  Football,  1923;  Vice- 
President  Dramatic  Club,  1924;  Glee  Club, 
1924;  Manager,  Baseball  Team,  1924; 
Captain,  8th  Co.,  1924. 


ROBERT  W.  HESPOR 


LEON  BAYARD 

Entered  1920  from  the  Roger  Wolcott 
School;  Classical  Prize,  1921;  Tennis, 
1923-24;  Lieutenant,  Prize  Winning  Co. 
10,  1924;  Captain,  10th  Co.,  1924. 


ROBERT  BURKE  EGAN 

Entered  1920  from  E.  P.  Westone  School; 
Glee  Club,  1924;  Baseball,  1923;  Rifle 
Team,  1924;  Captain,  10th  Co.,  1924; 
Major,  third  Battalion,  1924. 


HERBERT  ZOLL 

Entered  1918  from  Putnam  School;  Fidelity 
Piize,  1921;  Lieutenant,  15th  Co.,  1924. 
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CHARLES  RICHARD 

Entered  1920  from  Lawrence  School;  Swim- 
ming Team,  1924;  Captain,  Swimming 
Team,  1924;  Football,  1923;  Baseball, 
1922;  Captain.  14th  Co.,  1924. 

EDWARD  HERMANN 

Entered  in  1920  from  the  Putnam  School; 
Classical  Prize,  1922;  Chess  Team,  1923- 
24;  Manager,  Swimming  Team,  1923-24; 
Lieutenant,  Prize  Winning  Company,  1924; 
Captain  on  Staff,  1924. 


MORRIS  E.  RUBENS'I'EIN 

Entered  1918  front  Lewis  School;  Lieuten- 
ant, 13th  Co.,  1924. 


FREDERICK  PIERCE  COWAN 

Entered  in  1918  front  Agassiz  School; 
Classical  Prize,  1919;  Fidelity  Prize,  1920; 
John  K.  Richardson  Prize,  1922;  Modern 
Prize,  1923. 

KENNETH  L.  KEITH 
Debating  Club,  1924. 


HAROLD  PAUL  SILBERT 

Entered  1918  from  the  Putnam  School 
Modern  Prize,  1921;  Orchestra,  1924 
Chess  Team,  1924;  Swimming,  1924 
Captain,  Checker  Team,  1924. 


CHARLES  D.  McQUAID 

Enteied  1920  from  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 
Help  School. 


FRANCIS  HOLLAND 

Entered  1918  from  the  Lowell  School; 
Lieutenant,  12th  Co.,  1924. 


GEORGE  THOMPSON  CARROLL 

Entered  1920  from  the  Hentenway  School; 
Glee  Club,  1920,  1924;  Lieutenant,  19th 
Co.,  1924. 

FREDERICK  ENGELS  NESSON 

Entered  1918  fiom  the  Wendell  Philipps 
School;  Orchestra,  1920-21;  Chess  Team, 
1921-22-23-24;  Piesident  of  the  Chess  and 
Checker  Club,  1924;  Manager,  Chess  Team, 
1924. 
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MORRIS  NORMAN  SPELFOGEL 

Entered  in  1918  from  the  John  Marshall 
School;  Glee  Club,  1920-21;  Track  Team, 
1921-22;  Lieutenant,  Kith  Co.,  1924. 

ISRAEL  HOFFMAN 

Entered  1920  from  the  Wendell  Philipps 
School;  Classical  Prize,  1921-22-23;  Appro- 
bation Prize,  1923;  Secretary,  Chess  Club, 
1921-22;  President,  Chess  Club.  1923; 
Member  Debating  Team,  1924;  Swimming, 
1924;  Lieutenant,  17th  Co.,  1924. 


RICHARD  U.  DWYER 

Entered  1920  from  the  Mather  School; 
Class  of  1885  Prize,  1920;  I'ootball  Team, 
1923-24;  Hockey,  1923-24;  Baseball.  1924; 
Captain  9th  Co.,  1924. 

ROBERT  WOLCOTT  FAY 

Entered  1920  from  the  Shurtleff  Junior 
High  School,  Chelsea;  Track,  1921-22, 
1922-23;  Dramatic  Club,  1923-24;  Glee 
Club,  1923-24;  Lieutenant,  3rd  Co.,  1923- 
24;  Captain,  4th  Co.,  1924. 


ALBERT  JOSIAH  HARRIS 

Entered  1920  ftom  the  Martin  School; 
Classical  Prizes,  1921-1922;  Class  of  1885 
Prize,  1921;  Modem  Piize,  1923;  Swim- 
ming, 1923-24;  Rifle  Team,  1924;  Lieu- 
tenant, 2nd  Prize  Winning  Company,  1924. 

JOHN  NAGLE 

Entered  in  1920  from  Lincoln  School; 
Individual  Di  ill  Prize,  1923;  Football, 
1923;  Lieutenant,  7th  Co.,  192r4. 


CHRISTOPHER  A.  MASON 

Enteied  in  1918  from  the  Bennett  School; 
Orchestra,  1920;  Captain,  18th  Co.,  1923- 
24;  Major,  2nd  Battalion,  1924. 

JOSEPH  HAMMER 

Entered  1918  from  the  Wendell  Philipps 
School;  Track  Team,  1922-24;  Football 
Team,  1922-23;  Captain,  15th  Co.,  1924. 


BERTRAM  ALLEN  PETKUN 

Entered  1920  from  the  Roger  Wolcott 
School;  Classical  Prizes,  1921-22;  Lieu- 
tenant, 2nd  Co.,  1924;  Debating  Club, 
1924. 

CHARLES  JOSEPH  CATALDO 

Entered  1919  from  John  Cheverus  School; 
Rifle  Team,  1923;  Football  Team,  1923; 
Track,  1922-23-24;  Lieutenant,  6th  Co., 
1924;  Individual  Di  ill  Prize,  1923. 
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WILLIAM  MILLION 

Enteied  1920  from  the  Dudley  School; 
Modern  Prize,  1920-21;  Debating  Team 
1923-24. 

JACOB  LUMER  EPIIROSS 

Entered  in  1918  from  the  W.  Philipps 
School;  Fidelity  Prize,  1919;  Modern 
Prizes,  1920-21-23;  Chess  Club,  1922-24; 
Vice-President  of  the  Chess  and  Checker 
Club,  1924. 


JAMES  G.  TORRENS 

Entered  1918  from  the  Blackington  School; 
Fidelity  Prize,  1920;  Lieutenant,  7th  Co., 
1923-24. 


RUVEN  SOLOMONT 
Entered  1918 


JOHN  DANIEL  LYONS 

Entered  1919  from  the  Albert  Stuart  School ; 
Track,  1923-24;  Football,  1924. 


CHARLES  ELIOT  SANDS 

Entered  1918  from  Wolcott  School;  Ride 
Team,  1923-24;  Manager,  Rifle  Team, 
1924;  Football,  1923;  Swimming  Team, 
1924;  Orchestra,  1923;  Lieutenant,  17th 
Co.,  1924. 


EMMANUEL  GINSBERG 


JAMES  PATRICK  MITCHELL 

Entered  1920  from  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 
Help  School;  Modern  Prize,  1921;  Fidelity 
Prize,  1922;  Individual  Drill  Prizes,  1921, 
1922;  Captain,  17th  Co.,  1924;  Orchestra, 
1922-23-24. 


ISADORE  H.  MUCHNICK 

Entered  1919  from  O.  W.  Holmes  School; 
Classical  Prize,  1920;  Glee  Club,  1920-21; 
Lieutenant,  1924;  Football,  1924;  Swim- 
ming, 1924;  Hockey,  1923-24. 


JOHN  E.  DWYER 

Entered  1918  from  the  Longfellow  School; 
Baseball,  1924;  Lieutenant,  12th  Co.,  1924. 
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D.  L.  SMITH 

Entered  1920  from  W.  Philipps  School; 
Orchestra,  1920-21,  1921-22. 


j.  j.  McLaughlin 

Entered  1920  from  the  Bennett  School; 
Fidelity  Prize,  1921;  Track  Team,  1924. 


CHARLES  HENRY  SHIENFELD 

Entered  1920  from  the  T.  N.  Hart  School, 
Lieutenant,  14th  Co.,  1924;  Theatre  Com- 
mittee, 1924. 


MARTIN  TALL 

Entered  1918  from  Lewis  School;  Classical 
Prize,  1919-20-21-22-23-24;  Approbation 
Prize,  1919;  Lieutenant,  2nd  Co.,  1924. 


JOHN  JAMES  MANTLE 

Entered  September,  1920  from  Dudley 
School;  Football,  1923;  Baseball,  1924; 
Glee  Club,  1921-22. 


CHARLES  JAMES  BLACK 

Entered  1919  from  St.  Columbkille  School. 
Track  1921-22-24;  Baseball  1924;  Capt 
1st  Prize  Winning  Company,  1924;  Colonel 
of  B.  L.  S.  Cadets,  third  Regiment,  1924; 
Dramatic  Club,  1924. 

Majoi  Geneial,  City  Cadets,  1924;  Dramat- 
ic Club,  1924. 

HYMAN  SOBELL 

Entered  1920  from  Roger  Wolcott  School; 
1st  Lieutenant,  Co.  1,  1924. 


GEORGE  ARTHUR  STAVROS 

Entered  1920  from  Prince  School;  Classical 
Prize,  1921;  Lieutenant,  Prize  Winning 
Company,  1924;  Baseball,  1923-24. 


WILLIAM  F.  PEDERSEN 

Entered  1920  from  the  Mather  School. 
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MERRILL  J.  CARTER 


LOUIS  SAUL  COOPER 

Entered  from  the  O.  W.  Holmes  School; 
Modern  Prize,  1920-21;  Fidelity  Piize, 
1922. 


DAVID  OLKENITSKY 

Entered  in  1918  from  the  Wendell  Philipps 
School;  Lieutenant  on  Staff,  1924. 


HENRY  DANIEL  LANE 

Entered  1919  from  the  St.  Peter’s  School; 
Track,  1922;  Glee  Club,  1921-22. 


JOHN  RAYMOND  DRISCOLL 

Entered  1920  from  St.  Peter’s  School; 
Football,  1923-24;  Track,  1924. 


HYMAN  SAMUEL  TRILLING 

Entered  1920  from  Putnam  School;  Debat- 
ing Club,  1924. 


ISAAC  LANDAU 

Entered  1918;  Modern  Prize,  1919;  Class- 
ical Prize,  1921. 


CHARLES  D.  CURRAN 

Fntered  in  1918  from  Wolcott  School; 
Fidelity  Prize,  1919;  Classical  Prize,  1920; 
Approbation  Prize,  1920;  Football,  1923; 
Glee  Club,  1923-24;  Captain,  11th  Co., 
,1924r 


HOWARD  M.  SHOOSHAN 

Entered  1920  from  Prince  School;  Lieuten- 
ant, 10th  Co.,  1924;  Lieutenant  on  Staff, 
1924;  Football,  1924. 


CHARLES 'R.  ATWELL 


THOMAS  JOSEPH  MORRISON 

Entered  1919  from  the  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
School;  Drum  Prize,  1921 ; Glee  Club,  1921; 
Orchestra,  1922;  Football,  1923;  Baseball. 
1922-23;  Dramatic  Club,  1924. 


SAMUEL  GOLDMAN 

Entered  1919  from  the  J.  A.  Andrew  School 
Football  Team,  1923;  Track  Team,  1923-24 
Baseball  Team,  1924;  Glee  Club,  1924 
Lieutenant,  1st  Co.,  1924. 


1923-1924 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

CHESTER  LLOYD  SOLOMONT  JAMES  MICHAEL  CURLEY,  JR. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

P.  S.  KEATING  E.  H.  DANIEL 

CLASS  1 EDITORS 

A.  H.  CANNER  B.  B.  RUBENSTEIN 

A.  C.  RIGBY 

SPORT 

E.  J.  KEEFE 

CLASS  1 1 EDITORS 

T.  M.  MINTON 

CLASS  1 1 1 EDITORS 

B.  F.  DEVLIN 


E.  A.  MICHELMAN 

A.  R.  ROSENBERG 


1924-1925 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

EDWARD  A.  MICHELMAN 


T.  M.  MINTON 
C.  C.  COREY 

SPORTS 

V.  SULLIVAN 

B.  F.  DEVLIN 


CLASS  1 EDITORS 


CLASS  11  EDITORS 

R.  B.  ROGERS 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 

HARRY  G.  SLATER 

J.  E.  HARTNETT 
L.  H.  SEIFF 

ARTIST 

M.  PAPPOUTSAKIS 

A.  R.  ROSENBERG 


ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  MANAGERS 

H.  STEARNS 
H.  RUBIN 

CLASS  111  EDITORS 

TWO  TO  BE  APPOINTED  IN  NOVEMBER 
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E D I T O R I A It 


TEMPIJS  FUGIT 

Alas,  how  time  flies!  To  the  Senior  it  seems  only  yesterday,  when,  with  tremb" 
ling  step,  for  the  first  time  he  came  to  the  old  school  on  Warren  Avenue  and  was 
directed  by  an  awe-inspiring  master  to  his  home  room.  How  wonderful  it  seemed 
to  fill  out  this  paper  and  that  paper — making  him  a full-fledged  member  of  the 
Boston  Latin  School ! W hat  a name  he  would  have!  What  an  honor  it  would  be! 
O yes,  those  are  a few  Sophomores  walking  by.  How  big  they  are!  O well,  we 
shall  be  Sophomores  some  day. 

We  laugh — we  shall  be  Sophomores  some  day — it’s  queer.  To  most  of  us  it 
seems  that  we  never  had  been  silly  “Sophs”.  Time  has  passed  so  quickly.  Now 
we  are  Seniors — The  Class  of  1924.  Is  it  a dream?  When  we  entered  we  hardly 
dared  mention  the  sacred  name  of  Senior.  Now,  we  are  held  in  awe — perhaps. 
At  the  next  turn  we  shall  find  ourselves  settled  in  life,  in  a profession  or  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  The  time  will  come  more  quickly  than  can  be  realized;  and  then, 
perhaps,  will  come  the  realization  that  we  have  taken  the  wrong  choice.  But  then 
will  be  too  late  to  find  out.  Wre  shall  be  lost.  Now  is  the  time.  Class  of  1924, 
choose  and  plan  for  your  future.  To-morrow  will  be  yesterday.  TEMPUS 
FUGIT. 


Summer  is  here.  We  welcome  it  with  joy  as  a relief  from  school  work.  Two 
months  of  taking  it  easy  ...  if  you  wish  it.  But  are  we  going  to  waste  these  two 
months  in  loafing?  Many  of  the  fellows  are  taking  jobs  this  summer.  That  is  a 
good  idea,  especially  if  you  salt  the  money  away  to  help  pay  your  college  expenses. 

A very  good  plan  is  to  get  a job  in  the  profession  you  hope  later  to  be  a member 
of.  If  you  hope  to  be  a doctor,  get  one  in  a doctor’s  office;  if  an  electrical  engineer, 
try  for  one  in  an  electrical  concern,  and  so  along  the  line.  The  experience  thus 
gained,  although  not  very  great,  will  yet  be  of  value  later  on. 
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School  Notes 

During  the  week  of  May  12,  final  examinations  were  given,  a subject  each 
morning,  in  the  first  and  second  periods,  to  all  the  classes  except  the  First  and 
Second.  These  examinations  were  prepared  by  the  heads  of  the  departments,  and 
all  members  of  the  same  class  had  the  same  examination.  These  examinations, 
while,  as  usual,  hard  according  to  the  statements  of  the  boys,  yet  give  excellent 
results  in  that  they  afford  the  teachers  a positive  indication  of  how  much  the  boy 
gained  in  each  subject  in  the  school-year  just  passing.  The  teacher  receives  this 
information  before  the  first  of  June  and  does  not  have  to  wait  until  the  middle  of 
June  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  will  promote  a boy.  What  is  more  important,  it 
relieves  the  boys  from  many  finals  in  June.  It  is  also  better  to  have  these  examina- 
tions in  May  instead  of  June,  since  the  teacher  has  more  time  to  mark  the  papers 
and  so  can  do  so  with  far  more  care. 

There  was,  each  month,  a mad  rush  for  tickets  to  the  Technology  scientific 
lectures  when  they  weie  announced,  and  often  there  were  not  enough  tickets  to  go 
around.  During  the  month  of  May,  three  lectures  of  a similar  nature  but  slightly 
more  technical  were  given  at  Harvard.  Although  the  notice  was  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board  two  weeks  before  the  lectures,  and  although  admission  was  without 
ticket,  yet  the  attendance  at  them  from  B.  L.  S.  was  small  (at  one  lecture,  two 
B.  L.  S.  boys).  Does  this  show  that  we  are  merely  sheep,  going  to  a lecture  simply 
because  someone  else  does.  These  free  lectures  are  a great  thing  in  interesting  people 
in  science  and  educating  them  in  regard  to  it.  We  ought  to  take  advantage  of  these 
lectures.  We  are  living  in  the  Scientific  Age,  and  so  we  ought  to  pay  more  attention 
to  Science  which  performs,  as  common-place,  miracles  far  greater  than  those  in 
fairy  tales.  Next  year  let’s  have  Latin  School  represented  well  at  all  these  lec- 
tures and  let’s  show  that  B.  L.  S.  fellows  take  an  interest  in  study  at  other  times 
than  when  it  is  forced  down  their  throats. 

A typewriter  is  an  enormous  help  in  homework  both  in  high  school  and  in  col- 
lege. A neat,  typewritten  paper  is  naturally  bound  to  make  a better  impression  on 
the  reader,  since  it  is  easier  to  read  and  is  more  pleasing  to  the  sight.  When  you 
get  into  college  a typewriter  will  be  indispensable  for  keeping  neat  notes,  and,  as 
we  all  know,  notes  are  a necessity  at  college.  When  you  get  into  college  you  can- 
not use  your  radio  set,  or  anything  of  that  nature,  for  to  get  through  college  requires 
all  time  to  be  utilized  and  no  waste.  A radio  is  a thing  to  help  pass  time,  and  your 
time  is  precious,  so  don’t  waste  it.  One-third  of  the  average  college  man’s  life  is 
spent  in  educating  himself.  Are  you  going  to  waste  one-third  of  your  life?  Put 
your  time,  money,  and  labor  into  useful  and  productive  things. 

% sfc 

On  Saturday,  May  17,  through  the  courtesy  of  Major  General  Brewster,  com- 
manding the  First  Corps  Area,  certain  cadets  from  Boston  Latin,  English  High,  and 
the  High  School  of  Commerce  were  invited  to  go  on  a harbor  cruise  to  view  the  army 
forts.  The  cadets  invited  were  those  going  to  the  Citizens’  Military  Training  Camp, 
and  the  prize-winning  company  of  the  Latin  School  Regiment. 

Many  boys  from  our  own  school  showed  up  at  the  meeting-place,  Arlington 
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and  Marlboro  Streets,  at  noon.  \\  c paraded  from  there  to  the  Mayor’s  reviewing 
stand  on  School  Street,  and  thence  to  the  Army  Base,  in  South  Boston.  We  boarded 
there  an  army  boat  which  took  us  along  the  harbor,  stopping  at  the  various  forts. 
On  our  way  down  the  harbor,  several  aero-planes  did  their  stunts  and  dropped 
smoke  bursts. 

At  Fort  Revere  we  disembarked  and  saw  an  exhibition  of  anti-aircraft  artillery 
work.  Then  we  journeyed  to  Hog  Island  where  we  saw  the  gun  which  throws  the 
biggest  shell  in  the  world,  weighing  2340  pounds,  our  new  coast  defense  gun.  This 
gun  has  a sixteen-inch  bore  and  weighs  one  hundred  sixty  tons.  It  has  not  yet 
been  mounted  in  position. 

We  stopped  for  forty  minutes  at  Fort  Warren  and  the  complete  fortifications 
were  explained  to  us.  One  of  the  sergeants  of  the  post  told  us  how  the  two  twelve- 
inch  guns  were  operated.  We  also  saw  some  ten-inch  guns  there.  The  sergeant 
emphasized  how  inefficient  these  guns  are  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  na- 
tions. He  also  stated  that  in  case  of  war,  using  our  present  armament,  we  would 
have  no  defense  worth  speaking  of. 

We  then  sailed  toward  home,  making  short  stops  at  the  forts  on  the  way.  At 
six  o'clock  we  sailed  alongside  the  Army  Base,  after  having  had  a very  enjoyable 
afternoon. 

ALUMNI  NOTES 

General  Nelson  Monroe,  Arlington’s  oldest  resident,  died  on  May  7.  Gcneial 
Monroe  was  born  in  Boston  in  182T  He  was  a nephew  of  President  Monroe.  His 
eaily  education  was  received  at  the  first  Public  Latin  School,  which  was  then  on 
School  Street. 

Dr.  Leroy  M.  S.  Miner,  B.  L.  S.  ’01,  and  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Dental  School 
was  recently  elected  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Dental  Society  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  councilors  recently  at  the  Copley  Plaza. 


Robert  &atebeck  proctor 

Sfje  as  spokesman  of  tfjc  scfjool,  boisbes 

to  express  its  sincere  Sortobo  in  tlje  loss  of  one 
of  its  poung  alumni,  Robert  &.  proctor,  bobo 

boas  untimclp  callcb  from  tljis  boorlb  on  fHap 
14,  1924. 

M)c  boas  a bop  bobo  tppifieb  tbc  Hatin  ^rljool 
spirit. 
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The  Cure 

Allen  R.  Rosenberg 

“What’s  the  answer?  Quick,  Dick,  before  he  looks  around!”  whispered  Jack 
Todd  to  his  classmate,  Dick  Nugent,  who  sat  in  front  of  him.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  a history  “exam”,  and  since  teacher’s  back  was  turned,  Todd  seized  this  op- 
portunity to  get  the  correct  answer. 

Before  Dick  had  a chance  to  refuse,  Mr.  Calton,  the  teacher,  turned  around  and 
saved  Dick  from  an  embarrassing  position  by  asking,  “Was  that  you  whispering, 
Todd?” 

“No  sir,”  lied  Jack  in  a saintly  and  extremely  pious  tone  of  voice. 

But  the  teacher,  through  long  practice,  was  an  able  judge  of  the  truth. 

“Are  you  sure?”  he  asked  sternly,  but  allowing  a little  doubt  to  creep  into  his 
voice. 

“Yes  sir,”  answered  Jack,  noting  the  hesitancy  and  growing  more  sure  of  his 
ground  as  he  said  rather  confidently,  “Yes  sir,  I am.” 

“Very  well,”  answered  the  teacher,  ironically,  “but  from  now  on  mind  your 
own  business.  If  I see  you  trying,  or  if  I even  think  you’re  trying,  to  get  help  from 
anyone  else,  I’ll  send  you  down  to  the  principal,  Nugent.  You’d  better  come  down 
here  and  take  this  seat  in  the  front  of  the  room.  Then  you’ll  be  out  of  trouble  en- 
tirely.” 

And  looking  significantly  at  the  guilty  culprit,  who  returned  his  stare  with 
interest,  Mr.  Calton  resumed  his  work  at  the  board. 

The  radio  store  was  crowded.  No  one  seemed  to  notice  his  neighbor.  Each 
was  intent  upon  the  instruments,  which  lay  on  the  counters  unprotected,  and 
trying  to  get  the  attention  of  the  clerks,  few  in  number,  who  were  being  rushed  here 
and  there  by  the  demands  of  the  radio  “fiends”. 

“Isn’t  this  a peach  of  a condenser,  Jack?”  cried  Dick  Nugent  to  his  chum, 
Jack  Todd,  but  even  as  he  spoke,  he  saw  a schoolbag  open  and  in  a moment,  three 
or  four  articles  drop  into  it,  pushed  off  the  counter  by  a nimble  hand.  The  school- 
bag  was  immediately  closed  and  strapped,  and  as  Dick  gazed  in  amazement,  Jack 
placed  a finger  to  his  lips,  indicating  silence,  and  with  flushed  face  started  to  make 
a hurried  exit. 

Dick  had  stood  aghast,  still  holding  the  “peach  of  a condenser”  in  his  hands. 
He  was  jerked  roughly  by  the  shoulder  and  a stern  voice  said  in  his  ear,  “Put  down 
that  condenser,  and  don’t  try  any  of  your  tricks  around  here.  If  you  were  a little 
older  you’d  be  arrested.  Now  you’d  better  get  out  if  you  don’t  want  me  to  have 
you  detained  at  the  police  station.  Now  git!” 

“But  I wasn’t  trying  to  steal  that,”  cried  Dick  hotly,  “I  just  had  it  in  my  hand 
looking — .” 

“That’ll  do!  Get  out,”  interrupted  the  house  detective,  for  it  was  he,  “before 
I throw  you  out  on  your  ear.” 

Dick  went.  Jack  Todd  was  outside,  somewhat  alarmed,  but  very  jubilant  over 
his  “success”. 

“Now  I can  finish  that  seven  tube  superheterodyne,”  he  cried,  while  Dick 
ooked  at  him  glumly. 
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“Won’t  you  two  boys  come  to  mv  party  tomorrow.  It’s  at  seven  o’clock,’’ 
said  pretty  Rosemary  Allen  to  Jack  and  Dick  that  afternoon,  as  they  returned 
from  their  “shopping’’,  so  disastrous  to  Dick  and  so  “successful”  for  Jack. 

“I’d  be  delighted,”  giggled  Jack  nervously,  “most  delighted.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  Dick  slowly,  “but  I don’t  think  I can  go.  I’ve  got  to  go  to 
Boston  and  bring  my  aunt  home  in  the  flivver.”  Dick  spoke  sorrowfully,  but  his 
eyes  belied  his  tone  and  manner,  for  they  fairly  sparkled.  Evidently  he  was  pleased 
and  happy  to  escape. 

“I’m  sorry  Dicky  is  such  a dub,”  exclaimed  Jack,  “but  yours  truly’ll  try  to  make 
up  for  both  of  us.” 

She  flashed  him  a grateful  glance  and  was  gone. 

“See  here,  Dick,  how  is  it  that  you  never  told  me  that  you  were  going  to  Bos- 
ton? And  besides,  I thought  you  rather  liked  Rosemary.” 

“Well,  I’ve  got  to  go,”  said  Dick  in  a dogged  manner,  “and  that’s  all  there  is 
to  it.  I’ve  been  feeling  so  bad  about  it  that  I didn’t  want  to  tell  you  that  I wasn’t 
going.  You  see,  Rosemary  told  me  about  it  yesterday.” 

“Oh,”  said  Jack,  “she  told  you  yesterday!” 

Dick  blubbed,  “Yes,”  he  said  shortly,  “she  did.” 

The  next  morning  Jack  saw  Dick  off,  as  the  flivver,  with  its  usual  shortcomings, 
rattling  and  banging,  set  out  for  Boston.  Jack  grinned  slyly,  “Now  I can  have  some 
fun.  Wait  till  the  girls  see  my  wrhite  mice  cr-crawling  around!  Oh  my!”  and  he 
chuckled  and  grinned. 

Perhaps  he  wouldn’t  have  laughed  so  much  if  he  had  seen  a slim,  girlish  figure 
dart  away.  An  explosive  burst  of  laughter  escaped  her  and  she  cried,  “Cats,”  no 
more  and  no  less. 

That  night,  to  the  gay  party  that  had  assembled  at  her  house,  Rosemary  an- 
nounced a surprise.  “Boys  and  girls,”  she  said,  “I’ve  succeeded  in  getting  a famous 
Russian  pianist,  Ivan  X.  Ivanovitch,  to  play  for  us  tonight.  He’s  somewhat 
eccentric,  so  be  prepared.  And  he’s  a spiritualist,”  she  cried  in  an  awed  whisper, 
“and  believes  in  ghosts.  Isn’t  that  just  grand?  I expect  him  any  minute  now, 
so  — .” 

At  that  moment  a terrific  banging  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  doorbell  pealed  so  loudly  and  so  long  that  the  clapper  fell  off  and  dropped 
to  the  floor. 

“Let’s  go  down  and  see  who  it  is,”  cried  Rosemary,  fearfully,  and  the  whole 
company  of  sixteen  boys  and  girls  trooped  downstairs.  The  boys,  swelling  out  their 
chests,  stepped  boldly  out  in  front  of  the  girls,  who  hung  behind,  crying  out,  “Go!” 
and  “Dear  me!”  A match  flared ; the  gas  was  lit;  the  door  was  pulled  open  by  two 
boys  and — . No  one  was  there!  Not  a soul!  Puzzled  and  mystified,  they  climbed 
the  stairs  and  lo  and  behold!  a short,  slim  man,  with  an  enormous  black  beard  and 
a moustache  of  raven  hue  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  parlor  gazing  intently  at  the 
ceiling. 

“Hello!  how’s  the  boy?”  said  Jack  walking  up  to  him  with  outstretched  hand. 

The  stranger  looked  at  him,  and  a deep  rumble  sounded  from  somewhere 
behind  his  beard.  “Grrrr!” 

“Rather  unpleasant  chap,”  said  Jack  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  but  one 
beseeching  look  from  Rosemary  sent  him  apologizing  and  rather  crestfallen,  and  he 
slumped  into  his  seat. 
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Still  the  stranger  gazed  intently  at  the  ceiling  and  said  nothing.  Suddenly, 
he  spun  around  on  his  heel  three  times  and  coming  to  a dead  stop  cried  out  in 
tolerable  English,  “I  am  Ivan  X.  Ivanovitch.” 

“Glad  to  know  you,”  said  the  irrepressible  Jack,  sadly. 

“I  playsky  the  piano,”  he  cried  imperiously,  and  pointing  to  the  lights  com- 
manded them  to  be  dimmed.  He  grasped  the  piano  stool  and  sat  down  upon  it 
so  hard  that  a vase  upon  the  piano  fell  over.  Ivan  X.  took  no  notice  of  this,  but 
commenced  to  play.  First  a rushing,  galloping  piece  was  forced  from  the  piano 
by  nimble  fingers,  then  a lilting  soft  nocturne,  beautifully  played. 

“Huh!  Dick  can  play  as  good  as  that,”  exclaimed  Jack  Todd  scornfully,  in  a 
voice  loud  enough  for  the  stranger  to  hear. 

Ivanovitch  spun  around  on  his  piano  stool  and  cried,  “I,  me,  Ivan  Ivanovitch 
shall  show  you  if  whether  he  can  play.  Grrr!”  Again  that  ominous  rumble  from 
behind  the  beard. 

He  advanced  in  a threatening  manner  toward  the  piano,  and  hands  waving 
slowly  in  front  of  him,  as  if  hypnotizing  the  piano,  commanded  it  to  play. 

The  piano  refused  absolutely. 

“Playsky!”  he  commanded,  growing  more  excited  and  uttering  something  that 
sounded  like  gibberish. 

Wonder  of  wonders!  At  his  second  command  the  piano  played.  Its  keys 
rose  and  fell  as  if  some  invisible  being  were  playing.  There  were  no  fancy  runs 
that  might  lead  one  to  think  a player  piano  was  being  played.  It  was  a beautiful 
soft  piece,  a serenade  being  played  through  the  medium  of  the  piano  by  the  Russian 
pianist.  In  spite  of  the  mysterious  manner  in  which  the  piece  was  played;  in  spile 
of  the  excitement,  the  beauty  of  it  brought  comments  that  swelled  the  chest  of 
Ivanovitch. 

Isn’t  it  beautiful!  Just  grand!  and  like  expressions  were  heard  on  all  sides. 

Suddenly  the  piano  stopped.  It  would  not  play.  But  a series  of  knocks,  short 
and  staccato,  were  heard  by  everyone. 

Ivanovitch  glared  at  Jack,  Rosemary  and  the  rest  of  the  company.  Jack 
grinned  derisively  in  return. 

“The  little  machine  won’t  work?  ’stoo  bad!”  he  cried  joyfully. 

“Silence,”  cried  the  Russian.  “The  spirit  who  plays  the  piano  commands 
me  to  say  that  it  cannot  play  while  a dishonest  person  is  in  the  room.  It  has  told 
me,  by  knocking,  to  give  each  person  in  the  room  a number,  and  that  it  will  point 
out  the  dishonest  person  by  rapping  his  or  her  number.  Then,  and  not  until  then, 
will  he  play.” 

“You,”  he  cried  pointing  to  Rosemary,  “are  number  one!”  Then  pointing  to 
Jack,  who  sat  beside  her,  “You  are  number  two!”  He  gave  each  and  every  person 
a number. 

Jack,  who  sat  beside  the  piano,  demanded  that  the  lights  be  put  on,  but  the 
Russian  wouldn’t  hear  of  it. 

“One  long  knock  and  two  short  quick  ones  mean  ‘yes’.  Two  shorts  and  one 
long  mean  ‘no’,”  said  Ivan.  “Ready?”  he  asked. 

Two  shorts  and  a long!  The  piano  wasn’t  ready.  A series  of  knocks  followed. 
Rosemary’s  mother  and  father,  who  held  the  numbers  seventeen  and  eighteen 
respectively,  were  ordered  to  close  the  doors.  No  one  else  but  they  might  do  it. 
The  mystery  deepened. 
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Then  the  piano  rapped  to  one  long  and  two  shorts.  It  was  ready. 

“Who  is  the  dishonest  one?”  asked  Ivan  X.  Ivanovitch  in  a loud  voice. 

Everybody  was  silent.  Everything  was  hushed. 

“Who  is  the  dishonest  one?”  repeated  Ivanovitch. 

Two  long , loud  knocks'.” 

Everybody  looked  at  Jack  Todd. 

“Are  you  sure?  Please  repeat!”  asked  Ivanovitch. 

The  piano  signified  its  assurance  by  the  proper  number  of  knocks,  and  then 
knocked  twice. 

Jack  stood  up  and  laughed  loudly  in  the  Russian’s  face. 

“Prove  it!”  he  shouted. 

“Yes,  prove  it!”  cried  everyone  in  unison. 

Ivan  X.  Ivanovitch  commanded  silence. 

“I  am  a spiritualist.  You  ask  me  to  prove  what  my  spirits  say.  Very  well.” 

He  bent  over,  almost  touching  the  floor  with  his  hands  outstretched. 

“He’s  got  the  pip,”  whispered  someone,  and  something  like  a sneeze  came  from 
the  renowned  pianist’s  beard  and  he  straightened  up  and  moving  toward  Jack 
slowly,  uttered  an  exclamation. 

“I  see  a school  room;  a test;  two  boys;  one  is  asking  the  other  a cjuestion, 
the  teacher  is  turning  around;  the  boy  who  asked  the  question  denies  asking  it, 
thereby  lying,  which  is  dishonest;  the  teacher  says,  ‘Todd,  mind  your  own  business’; 
the  teacher  tells  Nugent  to  come  down  to  the  front  of  the  room.” 

The  Russian  seemed  as  if  in  a trance.  His  piercing  black  eyes  sought  out 
Jack’s  and  fastened  on  them.  Then,  he  continued. 

“I  see  a radio  store;  two  boys,  Todd  is  one  of  them;  I do  not  know  the  othei  , 
Todd  steals  some  — .” 

Jack  sprang  at  the  pianist  and  would  have  struck  him,  but  for  the  fact  that  his 
blow  was  parried  with  celerity.  Jack  grabbed  the  black  whiskers  and  tugged. 
A howl  of  pain  escaped  Ivan  X.  Ivanovitch.  The  whiskers  came  off,  and  there 
stood — Dick  Nugent,  grinning  like  a cat. 

“Put  on  the  lights  boys,”  he  cried  as  a general  grasp  of  astonishment  went  up. 

“Come  out,  Joe,”  he  called  to  the  piano  and  lo!  it  moved,  and  from  behind  a 
grinning  freckled  faced  boy  emerged  crying,  “How  do  you  like  me  as  a piano  placer, 
huh?” 

“Let  me  introduce  the  ‘spirit  knocker,’  Miss  Rosemary  Allen’s  trick  tick  tack 
behind  the  piano,  manipulated  by  Miss  Rosemary  herself,”  exclaimed  Dick  cheei- 
fully. 

Jack  gasped.  So  did  everyone  else. 

“I’m  cured,”  groaned  Jack,  “cured  for  life.  These  infernal  white  mice  about 
killed  me,”  he  cried  pointing  to  his  pocket.  ’’Rosemary  had  that  cat  in  her  lap  and 
I didn’t  dare  let  the  mice  loose.  Rut  I’m  cured,”  he  repeated,  grinning  ruefully  at 
Dick  and  Rosemary,  “I’m  cured  for  life.” 
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The  Horror 

J.  L.  McNamara 

I was  spending  the  summer  in  the  town  of  L , which  is  situated  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  gieat forest.  One  day  I happened  to  take  an  extra  long  walk 

through  the  woods.  Much  to  my  dismay,  1 noticed  that  darkness  was  rapidly  fall- 
ing. To  proceed  further  would  mean  losing  the  trail  altogether.  Suddenly  a light 
twinkled  through  the  trees,  then  vanished.  Following  the  direction  from  which 
the  light  had  come,  I emerged  into  a gieat  dealing.  Before  me  stood  a house  that 
was  built  probably  in  Colonial  times.  An  unaccountable  stillness  seemed  to  sur- 
round it.  The  fast  decaying  steps  crumbled  beneath  my  feet.  After  knocking  on 
the  door  seveial  times  and  receiving  no  reply,  I opened  the  door  and  walked  in. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  hall  I saw  a dim  light.  Approaching  the  origin  of  the 
light  a strange  sight  met  my  eyes.  In  the  middle  of  a room  littered  with  all  sorts 
of  unusual  objects,  was  an  old  man  with  snow  white  hair  and  a tall,  gaunt  figure. 
He  stood  befoie  a table  around  which  stood  nine  lamps.  On  the  table  was  an  open 
book,  written  in  sTange  characters.  An  iron  box  was  on  the  table  with  a number 
of  smaller  boxes  around  it.  Each  of  the  boxes  was  of  a different  material,  gold, 
silvei , ivory,  copper  and  bronze.  On  the  floor  weie  rows  of  characters  apparently 
traced  in  luminous  paint.  These  characters  would  flicker  up,  then  grow  dim,  then 
flicker  up  again.  They  extended  from  lamp  to  lamp  surrounding  the  table.  The 
old  man  held  in  his  right  hand  a wand,  with  several  copper  rings  about  it.  He  was 
chanting  softly  in  a strange  tongue.  Suddenly  a frightful  shape  appeared  in  the 
far  end  of  the  room;  at  fust  it  appeared  as  a grey  cloud,  having  the  vague  outlines 
of  a man,  with  two  eyes  of  led  fire  glaring  fearfully  out  of  it. 

A curious  sound  accompanied  the  appearance  of  this  horrible  figure,  gradually 
doubling  in  intensity  until  it  buist  into  an  unearthly,  terrifying  shriek.  Slowly 
this  changed  to  a mixture  of  sound,  the  screaming  of  demons,  the  sobbing  of  lost 
souls,  until  the  very  foundations  of  the  house  trembled.  The  grey  cloud  came  nearer 
to  the  man.  A startled  look  passed  over  the  man’s  features.  He  begai.  to  chant  more 
rapidly,  motioi  ing  the  grey  cloud  back.  Instead,  it  quickened  its  advance.  The 
room  began  to  fill  with  an  intense  burning  heat.  It  seemed  to  roll  in  waves  Tom  the 
fiery  figure  within  the  grey  cloud.  Then  I knew — It  was  the  fire  elemental  thar 
had  been  summoned  from  its  dread  abode.  In  vain  did  he  chant,  slowly  but  surely 
his  wifi  was  being  bent  by  the  fire  elemental.  Gathering  himself  together  for  a sup- 
reme effort  the  old  man  raised  his  hands  above  his  head  and  uttered  a single  word. 
Foi  an  instant  theie  was  a silence,  then  an  inferno  bioke  lose.  A great  sheet  of 
flame  rushed  forth  from  the  grey  cloud,  the  room  filled  with  smoke.  The  man 
clutched  at  his  throat  and  fell  to  the  llooi  crying  out,  “I  faint,  I fail,  the  Sea 
of  Dread  breaks  about  my  feet.  The  pentagram  fades  fiom  the  flooi,  the  nine 
lamps  die,  the  fiery  breath  of  the  ‘Thing’  is ” 

Then  I awoke  with  beads  of  peispiration  standing  out  upon  my  temples. 
Firmly  I resolved  never  again  to  eat  mince  pie. 

nielli 


FINAL  CHAPTER 

SYNOPSIS 

Percy  Hawkins,  chief  inspector  of  Scotland  Yard,  is  killed  trying  to  bring  a group  of  dope 
smugglers  to  justice.  Hartin  Mewitt,  an  English  detective,  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  mystery 
and  therefore  is  joined  by  Larsene  Dupin,  premier  French  detective.  Dupin  and  Mewitt  go  to  a 
house  which  seems  to  be  the  center  of  all  the  dope  smuggling  and  gain  entrance  to  a seemingly  solid 
wood  house  through  an  opening  in  the  roof  made  by  striking  a pebble.  After  a figlfc  with  a China- 
man, they  follow  two  Chinamen  who  seem  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  dope  smugglers,  into  a 100m, 
and  to  their  surprise,  find  that  the  Chinamen  have  disappeared.  Testing  part  of  the  wall,  they  fall 
through  into  a little  car  which  starts  immediately  and  carries  them  about  fifty  miles.  Before  they 
can  do  anything  to  help  themselves  they  hit  a wall  and  find  themselves  shooting  through  water  at  a 
terrific  rate. 

Just  as  it  seemed  to  Dupin  that  he  could  not  hold  his  breath  any  longer  fie 
came  up  to  the  top.  Clearing  his  eyes  he  noticed  Mewitt  swimming  a few  feet 
away.  He  immediately  swam  over  to  Mewitt  and  asked  him  what  he  proposed  to 
do.  Mewitt  answered  that  he  didn’t  know  just  what  to  do,  but  he  thought  that 
they  should  try  to  get  to  dry  land  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  answer  brought  a smile  to  Dupin’s  face  as  he  answered,  “0,  certainly  we 
must  get  to  dry  land.  However,  I vote  that  we  swim  over  to  that  buoy  and  get 
our  bearings  before  we  go  any  further.  What  do  you  say?” 

‘That’s  all  right  as  far  as  I’m  concerned,”  replied  the  English  detective. 

“Let’s  go,”  said  Dupin  and  the  two  men  struck  out  for  the  buoy. 

On  reaching  the  buoy  they  noticed  that  they  were  in  the  English  Channel 
about  a mile  from  shore.  They  had  travelled  over  fifty  miles  underground  in  the 
little  car  and  it  had  taken  them  over  two  hours. 

“I  suppose  that  we’ll  have  to  strike  out  for  shore  now,”  said  Dupin.  “Can 
you  swim  that  distance?” 

“I  used  to  be  the  hundred-yard  dash  champion  when  I went  to  school,”  said 
Mewitt,  “I  suppose  I can  swim  a mile  if  I have  to,  even  if  it  is  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel.” 

“Wait  a minute,”  cautioned  the  Frenchman,  “isn’t  that  a yacht  coming  to- 
ward us?” 

“It  certainly  is!”  exclaimed  the  Scotland  Yrard  man.  “I’ll  hail  it  and  we  may 
ride  in  instead  of  swim.” 

Just  as  Mewitt  was  about  to  hail  the  yacht  Dupin  clapped  his  hand  over  the 
Englishman’s  mouth.  “Silence!”  he  cried,  “Jump  into  the  water  and  hang  on 
the  buoy.” 

Mewitt  did  as  he  was  ordered,  and  when  he  was  in  the  water  clinging  to  the 
buoy  he  looked  to  Dupin  for  an  explanation.  He  was  surprised  at  the  way  Dupin 
had  acted  and  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  this  fact. 
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“The  men  in  that  yacht  are  Chinamen  and  that  fact  alone  makes  me  believe 
that  they  have  something  to  do  with  the  Dope  Mystery.”  This  was  all  Dupin 
offered  by  way  of  explanation. 

Just  then  the  yacht  turned  in  such  a way  that  the  drenched  detectives  could  sec 
the  Chinamen  clearly  and  noticed  that  the  yacht  was  lowing  a tender  about  ten 
feet  behind  it  in  a most  unseamanlike  manner. 

They  then  saw  that  the  yacht  was  pointing  towards  a steamer,  or  rather  an 
ocean  liner,  which  was  evidently  going  to  Hamburg. 

When  the  yacht  neared  the  steamer  a man  on  board  was  seen  waving  to  the 
men  in  the  yacht.  Then  he  took  a package  and  tying  a string  to  it  threw  it  towards 
the  yacht. 

The  package  fell  into  the  water  about  twenty-five  feet  from  the  yacht.  The 
Chinamen  picked  it  up  with  a boathook  and  headed  for  the  English  shore. 

When  the  yacht  approached  the  buoy,  Dupin,  without  saying  a word  began 
to  swim  for  the  tender.  Mewitt,  seeing  this,  followed. 

Luck  favored  them,  for  the  Chinamen  were  so  busy  caring  for  the  package 
that  they  did  not  spy  Dupin  and  Mewitt  making  for  the  tender. 

By  swimming  as  fast  as  they  were  able  they  managed  to  catch  hold  of  the 
tender.  Then  they  pulled  themselves  into  the  tender  and  lay  flat  on  the  bottom. 

A few  minutes  later  they  arrived  at  a boat  club. 

Dupin  and  Mewitt  reached  the  wharf  unobserved.  Mewitt,  at  Dupin’s  re- 
quest went  in  search  of  the  police  while  Dupin  remained  behind  watching  the  China- 
men. 

Just  as  the  Chinamen  were  about  to  leave  the  wharf  Mewitt  returned  with 
two  policemen.  When  the  Chinaman  who  carried  the  package  saw  the  officers  he 
pulled  out  a pocket-knife,  and  cutting  the  package  in  several  places  threw  it  into 
the  water. 

No,  I am  wrong.  His  intention  was  to  throw  it  overboard.  However,  the 
fates  decreed  otherwise,  for  as  the  package  was  about  to  fall  overboard  it  hit  a man 
who  was  trying  to  escape  from  the  yacht.  The  result  was  t-hat  the  man  was  caught 
and  the  package  kept  from  destruction. 

When  Dupin  picked  up  the  package  and  examined  its  contents  he  exclaimed, 
“Opium!”  Almost  simultaneously  Mewitt,  catching  sight  of  the  new  prisone r, 
cried,  “Blanc!” 

It  was  indeed  Blanc,  the  man  who  had  not  been  seen  since  the  second  time  he 
had  disappeared  after  entering  the  little  room  of  the  mysterious  house. 

The  Chinamen  were  taken  to  prison,  but  at  Dupin’s  request  Blanc  was  allowed 
to  return  to  the  mysterious  house  with  the  detectives.  There  he  confirmed  Du- 
pin’s statements,  showing  the  secret  panel  he  was  let  inside  by,  which  could  be 
operated  only  from  the  inside.  He  told  them  that  the  yacht  had  been  anchored 
near  the  buoy  and  that  the  Chinamen  had  gone  out  by  the  underground  passage, 
which  had  been  built  years  before. 

Blanc  then  confessed  all  he  knew  about  the  dope  smuggling,  explaining  that 
the  dope  was  smuggled  on  a ship  bound  for  Hamburg,  then  in  the  English  Channel 
it  was  thrown  overboard  as  had  been  seen  by  the  detectives.  The  head  of  the 
smugglers  wras  the  Chinaman  who  had  endeavored  to  throw  the  opium  off  the 
wharf.  He  claimed  that  the  Chinaman  would  have  made  a million  dollars  from  this 
smuggling  in  less  than  three  years  if  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  ‘‘get  away 
with  it.” 
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Dupin  had  learned  enough,  and  that  night  remarked  to  Mewitt  that  the  Dope 
Mystery  had  been  solved.  “Yes,”  agreed  Mewitt,  “BUT,  we  have  not  found  the 
murderer  of  Hawkins.” 

“I  think  one  of  those  men  we  took  to-day  is  the  murderer; — in  fact,  we  shall 
know  in  a few  minutes.” 

Just  as  he  uttered  these  words  they  heard  a knock  on  the  door.  The  door 
opened  and  in  walked  four  detectives,  accompanied  by  Blanc  and  the  three  China- 
men they  had  arrested  that  day. 

When  they  were  all  seated  comfortably,  Dupin  took  a small  bundle  from  his 
pocket.  “In  this  bundle  is  a small  plaster  cast  which  resembles  one  side  of  a man’s 
face.  This  cast  is  the  only  clue  to  the  murderer  of  Hawkins.  I shall  try  this  cast 
on  the  prisoners’  faces.  If  it  fits  any  of  them,  then  he  is  the  murderer.  Blanc  is 
first.” 

Dupin  tried  the  cast  on  Blanc.  It  did  not  fit.  Then  he  tried  it  on  the  face  of 
the  chief  of  the  dope  smugglers.  It  fitted  like  a made-to-order  mask.  “There,” 
fairly  shouted  Dupin,  “is  the  murderer  of  Hawkins,  but  he  is  worse  than  that,  he 
is  the  murderer  of  the  very  souls  of  the  people  he  sells  his  dope  to.  Take  them 
away,  for  they  are  second  only  to  him,  the  distributor  of  a fiend  called  dope.” 

Again  Dupin  and  Mewitt  were  left  alone.  Mewitt  greatly  moved  by  the  scene 
that  had  just  passed  wrote  then  and  there  a report  of  his  adventures  in  the  solving 
of  the  Dope  Mystery.  Looking  over  his  shoulder  one  might  have  read  the  last 
few  lines  which  ran:  “I  have  often  been  asked  what  my  idea  of  a perfect  detective 
was.  I can  truthfully  say  that  I never  knew  what  one  was  until  tonight.  My  idea 
is  a man  slow  in  forming  a plan,  tireless  in  carrying  his  plan  out,  and  always  work- 
ing for  humanity.  I have  lately  met  this  ideal,  the  sterling  crime  investigator, 
Larsene  Dupin.” 

Finis. 
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The  Cur 

B.  F.  Dal  in 

“A  cur."  says  the  dictionary,  “is  a mongrel  or  inferior  dog;  sometimes  used  in 
contempt  to  mean  a worthless  fellow.” 

Add  to  this  that  his  fellow-men  called  him  “yellow,”  and  you  have  crouching 
before  you,  Leonard  Nally,  corporal  of  the  second  squad,  Sixteenth  Company, 
United  States  Infantry.  So  far  as  authority  was  concerned,  Nally  might  as  well 
have  been  a private.  The  over-officers  seemed  to  think  that  to  the  name  “corporal” 
should  be  added  the  epitaph  “punishment,”  so  Nally  was  more  often  to  be  found  in 
the  kitchen  than  on  the  field.  He  was  a sallow  chap,  thin  and  round-shouldered. 
His  face,  topped  by  a high  forehead  and  an  extraordinary  growth  of  copper-colored 
hair,  might  have  been  called  handsome,  had  its  queer,  brownish  color  been  due  to 
the  sun.  His  nose  was  sensitive,  and  had  a habit  of  twitching  slightly  at  the  nos- 
trils. One  could  reasonably  call  his  mouth  delicate,  yet  a certain  half-veiled  firm- 
ness, seen  upon  looking  twice,  almost  belied  this.  He  was  the  humble  possessor 
of  what  the  more  stalwart  fellows  were  inclined  to  call  a “concave”  chest.  His 
nether  limbs  were  rather  pitifully  warped.  Perhaps  of  all  his  “admirers,”  Captain 
Daley  was  the  most  ardent. 

One  morning  as  the  company  was  executing  its  drill  movements,  Nally  heard 
an  unusually  loud  whisper  in  the  rear  rank,  followed  by  a snicker.  He  caught  the 
cruel  word,  “bow-legged,”  and  a wave  of  scarlet  flushed  his  usually  pale  face.  He 
kept  his  eyes  front  and  bit  his  lips  until  they  would  have  bled,  had  they  not  been  so 
bloodless.  The  movement  came  to  a halt  with  “company  front.”  The  conversa- 
tion continued.  Nally  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  turned  on  his  heel. 

“Manning!”  It  was  his  sternest  tone.  The  fellow  looked  up  mildly,  as  if  to 
say,  “What  can  I do  for  you?” 

“Manning!  cut  it  out.”  Nally  cried.  But  his  voice  was  one  of  pleading  rather 
than  commanding.  The  fellow  darkened  and  snarled  belligerently,  “Aw,  shut  up!” 
The  nettled  corporal  could  think  of  nothing  to  say  in  reply,  so  turned  again  on  his 
heel,  only  to  face  Captain  Daly,  who  had  heard  the  insubordination.  A mere  glance 
from  his  cold,  grey  eyes  was  enough  to  send  the  miscreant  from  the  field,  and  make 
the  corporal’s  eyes  seek  a resting-place  on  his  boots.  As  the  captain  turned  away, 
he  was  heard  to  utter  something  which  sounded  peculiarly  like  “yellow”.  After 
that,  Nally’s  Christian  name  was  pronounced  only  at  roll-call.  At  all  other  times 
it  was  “the  cur”. 

He  had  no  “buddies”,  no  companions  in  the  Sixteenth  Company.  He  bunked 
alone.  He  resented  his  isolation.  He  could  have  had  nothing  but  isolation,  even 
if  he  would.  More  than  once,  when  he  was  feeling  exceptionally  blue,  he  had  come 
very  near  taking  someone  into  his  confidence.  One  night  he  had  even  left  his 
tent  with  this  in  mind.  He  would  tell  them  his  story,  show  that  he  was  not  to 
blame.  But  his  pride  revolted,  and  although  he  fought  hard  with  it,  he  had  returned 
to  his  tent,  leaving  his  persecutors  in  ignorance  of  any  detail  in  his  past  life. 

He  had  spent  his  boyhood  and  early  youth  in  Missouri.  Among  his  uncle’s 
cowboys,  Leonard  had  attained  quite  a reputation. 

“ ’E’s  a durn  sight  better  rider  than  ’is  uncle,  an’  thet  aint  nothin’  to  sneeze 
at.”  The  boy’s  legs,  naturally  enough,  had  become  rather  misshapen  from  riding, 
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but  no  one  had  ever  thought  that  a handicap  in  Missouri.  In  fact,  it  was  just  as 
necessarily  a part  of  a cowboy  as  “cauliflower”  ears  are  of  a pugilist. 

One  afternoon  he  and  his  uncle  had  ridden  to  “The  Grand  Exhibition”,  to  buy 
some  heavy  steers.  It  was  an  annual  affair,  the  “Exhibition”,  and  a money-prize 
was  put  up  each  year  for  the  cowpuncher  who  showed  the  most  skill  in  rupmg  ana 
tying  a steer.  Leonard’s  uncle  had  won  this  prize  each  year  for  quite  a while,  and 
Leonard  was  secretly  jealous  of  him.  The  boy  had  sat  on  the  corral  fence,  musing, 
while  his  uncle  jaunted  around  the  large  square,  casting  and  side-stepping.  When 
he  got  the  money,  he  would  buy  drinks  for  the  crowd.  Or  better  still,  he  would 
buy  Peggy  that  little  spotted  colt  she  was  longing  for.  She  would — his  thoughts 
were  interrupted  by  a cheer,  and  he  got  down  from  his  perch  nervously  as  the  time- 
keeper called  out: 

“Record  time!  Next?” 

Leonard  swung  into  the  saddle  with  an  easy  grace,  and  started  the  little  sorrel 
at  a gallop.  Two  mfen  were  loosing  the  steer  with  quick  fingers,  and  now  as  they 
untangled  the  last  knot,  both  ran  as  fast  as  they  could,  duck-fashion,  and  scrambled 
over  the  high  fence.  To  use  their  own  expression,  “it  was  no  place  for  a minister’s 
son.”  The  steer  arose,  kicking  pebbles  in  all  directions,  in  his  mad  scramble  to  reach 
the  only  figure  inside  the  fence.  The  boy  slapped  the  mare’s  burnished  back, 
leading  the  steer  a merry  chase  about  the  corral.  At  the  corner  he  remembered 
his  uncle’s  record,  and  stopped  short,  intending  to  get  down  to  business  immediately. 
As  he  turned  in  his  saddle,  he  caught  the  flash  from  anger-reddened  eyes,  heard  a low 
grunt,  and  felt  his  pony  sink  under  him  with  an  almost  human  cry  of  pain.  Choked 
with  burning  dust  and  blinded  with  shame  at  his  defeat,  the  boy  had  scarcely  felt 
the  crushing  weight  of  the  steer  and  the  repeated  stamp  of  an  angry,  rusty-shodden 
hoof  on  his  bared  chest. 

It  was  only  during  the  long,  breathless,  summer  months,  while  lying  motionless, 
almost  lifeless  on  a cot  in  the  “bunk-house”,  that  he  felt  any  real  pain.  Agony, 
agony  such  as  few  men  are  unfortunate  enough  to  suffer,  twisted  the  lines  of  his 
youthful  face  at  every  breath.  Yet  it  was  not  wholly  physical  pain  that  made  his 
sunken  eyes  burn  with  the  red  light  of  martyrdom.  The  girl  beside  his  bed  was 
reading  to  him,  and  as  she  read,  she  stroked  his  hot  brow  with  a cool,  white  palm. 
Little  did  she  realize  that  she  was  pressing  the  bitterest  of  gall  to  his  swollen  lips. 
The  girl  who  had  before  looked  with  pride  and  love  upon  her  youthful  sweetheart, 
now  looked  upon  his  broken  frame  with  patience — and  pity-  These  flames  burn 
warmly,  but  not  warmly  enough  to  cheer  the  cold,  damp  caves  of  a starving  heart. 
Pity!  Pity,  when  the  Brighter  Light  had  gone  out. 

As  the  months  dragged  on,  Leonard  became  able  to  move  his  shaking  limbs 
and  helped  take  care  of  the  stables.  One  evening,  as  the  men  were  sitting  around 
the  fire,  smoking,  Leonard  had  heard  a heated  argument  between  two  of  them. 
He  gathered  from  their  expressive  talk  that  the  United  States  was  about  to  join  the 
allies  in  the  great  World  War.  He  got  up  and  walked  silently  out  on  the  old  piazza. 
The  moon  was  out,  and  little  patches  of  white  light  danced  on  the  rough  boards 
of  the  floor,  as  the  leaves  of  the  creeping  vine  whisked  and  fluttered  in  the  sharp 
breeze.  Rally’s  mind  danced  too  as  he  watched  the  lacy  shadows  dart  in  and  out. 
He  saw  watch-fires  of  old,  saw  gleaming  bayonets  catch  the  cold  white  moon-beams, 
as  a host  of  shadowy  men  passed  under  the  great  arch.  He  heard  the  measured 
tread  of  sentinels,  and  their  deep  voices,  as  they  passed  one  another  on  the  grey 
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stone  wall.  Now  he  was  inside  his  father’s  castle,  where  the  candles  threw  a soft 
light  on  the  brown  head  that  lay  cushioned  in  two  soft  while  hands  on  the  long 
table.  He  strode  to  the  wall,  and  taking  his  father’s  sword,  girded  his  waist  with 
its  belt.  Turning  again,  he  crossed  the  room,  the  long  sword  clanking  against  his 
thigh,  and  stopped  at  the  table.  He  stretched  out  his  hand,  patted  the  soft  hair 
gently.  Slowly  the  maiden  lifted  her  head.  Tears  were  coursing  slowly  down  her 
pale  cheeks.  The  soldier  drew  back.  It  was  Peggy.  Outside  he  heard  a long 
blast,  and  then  a trampling  of  hoofs.  Without  another  glance  at  the  weeping  girl, 
he  seized  his  helmet  from  its  hook,  and  with  set  jaw,  strode  resolutely  out  of  the 
hall;  and,  although  the  unhappy  girl  glided  swiftly  to  the  window,  she  saw  nothing, 
heard  nothing  of  her  lover. 

The  shadows  stopped  dancing  now,  for  the  moon  had  disappeared  behind  a 
heavy  cloud,  and  when  they  ceased  to  move,  Nally’s  mind  became  once  more  normal. 
With  hands  thrust  deep  in  the  pockets  of  his  corduroy  trousers,  he  began  to  pace  the 
uneven  floor.  The  dream,  fancy,  or  whatever  one  may  call  it,  appealed  to  his  sens- 
itive imagination  as  a clear,  sparkling  brook  might  well  appeal  to  a desert  traveller. 
The  next  day,  the  cowboys  had  to  saddle  their  horses  themselves,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Leonard’s  uncle  received  a short  note  from  Camp  D . That  was 

all. 

************* 

It  had  been  a rainy  month,  and  the  fields  of  France  were  covered  with  soft, 
oozing  mud.  The  neat  khaki  uniforms  of  the  Sixteenth  Company  were  limp,  and 
dripping  with  mire  The  men  were  as  yet  “green”,  and  their  nerves  were  none  too 
strong.  The  continual  throb  and  roar  of  the  cannon,  the  acrid  smell  of  smoke, 
both  from  powder  and  the  burning  of  rank  grass,  the  yellow  mud,  the  tediousness 
of  merely  waitng  in  the  third  line,  all  contributed  to  the  restless  and  nervous  con- 
dition of  the  men  As  night  came  on  with  its  cool  breezes,  the  smoke  would  clear 
away  more  or  less,  the  mud  would  harden  into  ridges  and  hollows,  and  the  roar  of 
the  cannon  would  become  a distant  rumble,  ever-present  and  regular. 

It  was  autumn.  One  could  easily  tell  that  by  the  evening  air,  although  the 
surrounding  world  was  devoid  of  the  scarlet  glory  of  frost-touched  maples;  for  after 
three  years  of  war,  there  remained  nothing  but  blackened  stumps,  some  still  stand- 
ing bravely  upright,  others  lying  on  their  sides,  showing  deep  scars  and  tangled 
roots. 

On  such  nights  as  this,  the  men  would  lie  back  on  their  blankets  and  shut  their 
eyes,  trying  to  relax  their  tight-strung  nerves.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  do  this, 
after  standing  or  kneeling  in  the  mud  for  fourteen  long  hours,  with  little  else  to  do 
than  to  watch.  On  such  nights  as  this,  the  “cur”  would  dig  deep  into  his  faded 
knapsack,  and  crawling  to  the  far  end  of  the  trench,  would  sit  in  the  darkest  corner, 
his  knees  drawn  up,  his  thin  body  hunched.  Slowly  and  softly  at  first,  the  low 
strumming  would  soon  become  louder,  and  as  it  became  louder,  it  seemed  even 
sweeter  than  before.  The  “cur’s”  banjo  was  his  only  solace,  his  only  friend,  his 
only  confidant.  His  long,  thin  fingers  picked,  strummed,  and  swept  the  responsive 
strings.  He  became  wholly  unconscious  of  his  surroundings.  He  saw  only  the 
dancing  lights  which  had  stirred  him  so.  He  saw  again  the  soldier  and  the  maid, 
smiled  a little  ruefully  as  he  looked  down  at  his  body,  and  then  frowned.  The 
music,  as  it  beacme  louder,  filled  the  trench.  The  men  gazed  as  the  strings  under 
the  player’s  fingers  vibrated  and  relaxed  at  every  chord.  Even  the  bare  fields 
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and  high  breast-works  lost  their  dreadful  meaning.  Thiee-score  stalwart  men  were 
carried  back  over  leagues  of  deep,  blue  ocean,  and  by  such  a despicable  fellow! 
One  evening,  Captain  Daley  arose  from  his  outspread  blanket,  and  made  his  way 
along  the  trench,  toward  the  darkest  corner. 

The  sweet  music  continued,  and  stopped  only  when  the  glare  of  the  captain  s 
flashlight  cut  the  darkness. 

“What  now?’’  This  fiom  Daley,  as  the  light  rested  on  Nally’s  cowering 
form. 

“ ’Scuse  me,  sir.  I’ll  beat  it  now.”  And  with  hasty  steps  the  poor  fellow  passed 
his  captain,  dragging  the  mute  banjo  after  him. 

“That’s  all  right,  Nally,”  said  Captain  Daley,  not  unkindly,  “but  you’d 
better  get  some  sleep  now.” 

So  it  was  with  a slightly  less  hostile  air,  but  oh,  how  slightly,  that  the  men  of 
the  Sixteenth  Company  now  spoke  to  him.  They  loved,  yes,  worshipped  his  music, 
but  his  music  was  not  himself;  and  he  was  none  the  less  to  be  despised  because  of 
its  quality. 

W inter  came  on  with  its  chill  breath,  and  on  the  heels  of  winter  came  Christ- 
mas. Captain  Daley’s  company  was  by  this  time  in  the  first  line  trenches,  much 
to  the  delight  and  satisfaction  of  the  men.  The  captain  had  discussed  with  his 
officers  the  advisability  of  taking  Nally  with  them,  and  had  decided  in  his  favor. 

“He’ll  play  for  us,”  was  the  way  in  which  he  had  got  around  it. 

Christmas  Eve  was  cold.  The  sky  on  all  sides  was  piled  heavy  with  clouds, 
heap  upon  heap.  As  the  light  vanished,  they  became  tinted,  then  dyed  of  a queer 
color,  half  pink  and  half  grey.  The  German  bombardment  had  stopped,  more, 
perhaps,  on  account  of  the  weather  than  because  of  its  being  Christmas  Eve.  For, 
as  the  night  advanced,  a cold  drizzle  made  fighting  a most  disagreeable  business. 
All  the  men  had  taken  to  the  dugouts,  where  they  smoked,  read,  and  sooner  or 
later  fell  asleep.  But  it  was  not  the  “cur’s”  luck  to  be  inside.  He  had,  of  course, 
been  chosen  sentinel,  and  could  be  seen,  if  one  looked  closely  enough,  leaning  against 
the  sandbags,  chin  in  hand.  The  drizzle  turned  to  hail,  and  lashed  the  sentinel  like 
the  cur  it  no  doubt  thought  him  to  be.  Every  few  minutes  the  “cur”  would  cough 
violently,  and  put  a dripping  hand  to  his  meagre  chest. 

“Curse  them,”  he  muttered  through  his  upturned  collar,  “curse  them,  why 
pick  on  me  all  the  time?  Why  didn’t  I tell  ’em  so,  anyway?” 

“Because  you’re  ‘yellow’,”  jeered  a little  voice  inside  him. 

Yes,  he  had  been  afraid  to  tell  them,  but  still — Nally  sighed,  and  leaned  mine 
heavily  on  his  gun.  It  must  be,  he  thought  by  way  of  ending  the  argument,  it 
must  be  as  his  uncle  had  said;  namely,  that  the  accident  had  broken  his  nerve  as 
well  as  his  body. 

A shock,  followed  by  a red  flare,  roused  the  “cur”  from  his  revery.  The  dark- 
ened battlefield  showed  its  charred  stumps  and  maze  of  barbed  wire  against  an  angry 
red,  and  clouds  of  yellow-and-white  smoke  showed  the  approximate  position  of  the 
enemy.  Here  and  there  a spurt  of  blue  flame  winked  evilly  at  the  lonely  sentinel. 
With  some  difficulty  Nally  made  his  way  along  the  trench  to  the  dugout,  but  even 
as  he  drew  near,  Captain  Daley  stepped  briskly  out,  followed  by  several  other 
men,  buckling  on  belts  and  clamping  on  helmets.  It  was  not  long  before  the  whole 
company,  although  more  than  half  of  the  men  had  been  fast  asleep  three  minutes 
before,  took  its  place  behind  the  sandbags. 
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The  flare  brightened  to  blood-red,  and  now  in  the  foreground  of  this  dia- 
bolical picture,  bulky  figures  emerged,  as  it  were,  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
twisting  and  crawling,  advanced  slowly  toward  the  American  line. 

Lew  shots  were  fired.  Most  of  the  action  came  from  the  German  line.  It 
was  Rally’s  first  actual  combat,  and  he  swallowed  hard  as  he  watched  the  field.  He 
had  his  gun,  which  reassured  him  somewhat.  How  he  wished  he  could  fire  it! 
Or  shout!  Anything  to  break  the  awful  precision  and  monotony  of  that  advance. 
\\  hy  didn't  they  walk  upright  like  men,  instead  of  crawling  like  so  many  vipers? 
He  felt  a chill  run  down  his  back,  and  it  even  went  so  far  as  to  benumb  his  feet. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  fellows  were  watching  him  from  the  corner  of  their  eyes, 
but  he  was  not  sure.  He  looked  at  Captain  Daley,  a brave  figure  in  the  ruddy 
light.  Standing  higher  than  his  men,  with  one  foot  on  the  very  edge  of  the  trench, 
he  glanced  now  and  then  from  the  field  to  his  wrist  watch,  gauging,  with  calm  judg- 
ment, the  writhing  advance  of  the  enemy. 

In  another  minute,  as  the  guarded  “now”  thrilled  down  the  line,  the  Yankees 
leaped  up,  scrambled  over  the  mounds,  and  with  a mighty  yell,  dashed  forward, 
brandishing  their  rifles.  It  was  all  sickening  to  Nally  as  he  stumbled  along  among 
his  companions.  He  turned  hot  and  cold  in  quick  succession,  and  a cold  sweat, 
colder  than  the  lashing  hail,  stood  out  in  beads  on  his  forehead.  Somebody  brushed 
past  him  in  the  semi-darkness,  and  he  recognized  the  voice  of  Captain  Daley. 

“Come  on,  kid.  You’ve  got  the  stuff!”  As  in  a dream,  Nally  pushed  forward. 
It  seemed  that  he  remained  in  the  same  spot,  though  he  could  feel  his  feet  tripping 
over  the  uneven  ground.  He  saw  rifles  being  lifted  in  front  of  him,  so  he  lifted  his. 
A stinging  pain,  as  of  a white-hot  branding  iron,  shot  through  his  breast,  pushing 
and  tearing  thru  and  thru.  . . . 

A figure,  a thin  figure  clad  in  blood-stained  khaki,  lav  stretched  upon  the  damp 
ground,  under  the  grey  light  of  a cheerless  dawn.  It  stirred.  It  tried  to  rise.  It 
could  not.  For  across  its  own  body  lay  another;  another  khaki-clad  body,  also 
spattered  with  blood.  The  “cur”  looked  about  him.  On  all  sides  lay  soldiers, 
mostly  in  grey,  some  on  their  faces,  some  staring  up  into  the  morning  sky  with'  the 
blank  expression  of  the  dead.  It  was  horrible.  It  was  War. 

With  weak  hands,  the  “cur”  pulled  at  the  heavy  load  across  his  legs,  and  loosen- 
ing one  leg,  pushed  the  lifeless  body  away  from  him.  With  a great  effort  he  arose. 
Disregarding  all  those  about  him,  he  started  back  toward  the  American  line.  It 
was  only  a slight  wound,  and  as  soon  as  the  surgeon  stopped  the  flow  of  blood, 
it  would  be  all  right.  With  this  thought,  Nally  quickened  his  stumbling  pace.  A 
moan  brought  him  to  a stop. 

Looking  back,  he  saw  an  arm  move  weakly,  and  heard  another  moan.  He 
went  back.  It  was  the  body  which  had  fallen  upon  him  during  the  melee.  Noting 
the  stripe  on  the  soggy  uniform,  he  dropped  quickly  beside  the  body  and  turned  the 
face  toward  him.  It  was  Captain  Daley. 

The  pale  face  before  him  brought  painful  memories  to  the  wounded  corporal’s 
mind.  Insults,  jeers,  snickers,  loneliness,  all  flooded  his  brain.  With  a sneer  like 
those  at  which  he  himself  had  cringed,  the  “cur”  arose.  He  would  leave  the  cap- 
tain lying.  . . . Another  moan.  Again  Nally  stooped  and  looked  into  the  face. 
He  saw  the  battle,  heard  the  roar,  felt  again  the  unaccountable  sensation  produced 
by  the  words: 

“Come  on,  kid.  You’ve  got  the  stuff!”  The  “kid”  could  have  kissed  the  pale 
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face  before  him,  but  instead,  he  lifted  the  heavy  form,  locking  the  limp  arms  about 
his  neck.  Dragging  one  sodden  foot  after  the  other,  he  made  his  way  among  the 
scattered  bodies.  As  in  the  distance,  he  heard  the  sounds  of  fresh  battle.  With 
a fear,  this  time  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  burden,  he  hurried  on.  The  noise  be- 
came louder,  a din.  The  wounded  corporal  was  thoroughly  frightened  now.  He 
was  deplorably  weak  from  loss  of  blood.  He  had  come  to  the  edge  of  a deep  hole, 
and  now  without  further  questioning,  hurled  his  load  to  the  muddy  bottom,  and 
reeled  in  after  it,  landing  heavily  upon  it. 

It  was  quite  a while,  perhaps  four  hours  later,  that  Nally  recovered  enough 
to  sit  up.  His  companion  was  still  unconscious.  Laying  hold  of  the  captain’s 
blood-soaked  shirt  at  the  neck,  he  ripped  it  off,  baring  an  ugly  wound  just  above 
the  right  lung.  It  was  deep,  but  not  so  deep  but  that  brass  end  of  a bullet  showed 
plainly.  Nally  took  out  his  knife,  and  stared  at  the  gaping  wound.  His  hand 
trembled.  It  took  every  ounce  of  his  nerve  and  common  sense.  It  would  heal 
much  quicker  if  the  bullet  were  out,  and  besides  it  would  cause  the  captain  no 
pain,  he  being  unconscious.  It  caused  no  pain  to  the  captain,  that  was  true.  But, 
weak  from  loss  of  blood,  and  sick  from  the  result  of  his  recent  experience,  Nally 
had  no  sooner  extracted  the  bullet  and  bound  up  the  wound  with  a piece  of  flannel 
shirt,  than  he  fell  face  down  across  Daley’s  unconscious  form. 

ifc 

Some  three  days  later  saw  them  side  by  side  in  the  hospital;  one  recovering, 
the  other  dying.  With  tears  in  his  eyes,  Captain  Daley  promised  upon  his  honor  to 
deliver  the  note  which  his  comrade  had  just  signed  in  a shaking  hand.  It  was 
addressed  to  “Peggy”,  and  Nally  told  the  captain  where  his  uncle’s  ranch  was  to  be 
found.  A rueful,  yet  a not  quite  sad  smile  played  on  Nally’s  pale  lips  as  he  passed 
the  note  to  Daley.  And  it  was  not  simply  to  cheer  a dying  comrade  that  the 
captain  mumbled  through  swollen  lips: 

“You’ve  got  the  stuff,  kid.” 

Finis 
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The  Signet  Rings 

Paul  G.  Carney 

I. 

Janies  Connolly  had  been  born  and  bred  in  Gloucester,  and  his  father  had 
seen  to  it  that  he  had  the  best  education  the  town  offered.  His  father  was  well 
known  around  Gloucester  as  one  of  those  fishermen  whom  nothing  could  disturb, 
and  naturally  Jimmie  was  fond  of  the  water.  When  he  was  ten  years  of  age  he 
made  his  first  trip  to  the  “Banks”,  and  from  then  on  until  he  was  eighteen  he  made 
these  trips  until  there  was  nothing  that  he  did  not  understand  aboard  ship.  An 
apt  pupil  of  his  father,  he  could  handle  the  ropes  as  well  as  any  seaman  twice  his  age. 
Then  the  desire  to  see  the  world  came  to  him,  and  he  set  out  for  Boston  with  the 
blessings  of  his  parents. 

Boston  had  always  held  a thrill  for  him  in  its  noisy  traffic,  its  congested  thor- 
oughfares, and  in  its  miniature  sky  scrapers.  It  was  all  so  different  from  the  quaint 
old  town  of  Gloucester.  He  boarded  at  a small  house  in  one  of  the  suburbs  wdiere 
the  rent  was  not  high  and  the  food  of  the  best  quality.  Jimmie  lived  high  in  his 
short  stay  at  Boston  and  saw  to  it  that  he  missed  nothing  worth  while.  One  day 
he  took  a ride  in  an  omnibus  that  went  to  “T”  wharf.  At  the  sight  of  the  old  piers 
a longing  for  home  came  over  him,  but  he  soon  got  over  it,  and  as  his  money  was 
running  low  he  sought  a position.  Then  it  was  that  the  lure  of  the  sea  again  came  to 
him,  and,  unable  to  resist,  he  joined  the  Navy. 

Jimmie  had  thought  that  his  life  and  duties  on  deck  would  be  easy.  This  was 
one  of  the  few  big  mistakes  that  he  made,  for  in  his  first  week  aboard  ship  he  was 
lost,  totally  lost.  The  riggings,  spars,  gaffs  and  ropes  to  which  he  had  been  accustom- 
ed were  not  there.  There  was  no  luffing  or  anything  of  that  sort,  and  there  was 
no  dodging  in  order  to  escape  the  boom  when  it  swung  around.  He  adapted 
himself,  however,  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  to  the  new  state  of  affairs. 

The  “Nevada”,  for  this  was  the  ship  to  which  he  had  been  assigned,  was  one 
of  the  best  equipped  cruisers  in  the  Navy  at  that  time,  and  boasted  of  eight  sixteen- 
inch  guns.  The  decks  were  always  in  perfect  condition,  and  the  ship  fairly  glistened 
from  end  to  end. 

In  accordance  with  orders  from  Washington,  they  sailed  away  to  join  the  North 
Atlantic  squadron  at  Guantanamo  Bay  where  target  practice  was  being  held.  Here, 
soon  after  their  arrival,  the  Gunner’s  Mate  died  of  malaria,  and  J immie  was  promoted 
to  his  position.  Six  weeks  were  spent  in  target  practice  and  maneuvres  until  Jim- 
mie’s crew  became  most  proficient  and  helped  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of 
marksmanship  set  by  the  U.  S.  Navy.  When  practice  was  over  they  cruised  up  the 
coast  and  put  in  at  Charleston  for  coal.  There,  during  the  week  end  they  learned 
that  Congress  had  declared  war  with  Germany.  Orders  came  for  the  “Nevada” 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  Fore  River  Ship  yard  for  a general  overhauling.  Then 
Jimmie  was  transferred  to  the  fast  destroyer,  “Tampa”,  which  was  to  form  a part 
of  the  guard  for  the  first  convoy  of  troops  to  Europe. 
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Day  after  day  the  destroyers  circled  the  troop  ships  while  throwing  out  a dense 
screen  of  smoke,  which  was  an  ideal  protection  for  all.  Things  moved  smoothly  until 
they  were  only  one  day  out  from  Havre.  Then,  early  that  morning  they  sighted  a 
submarine  just  disappearing  in  the  vast  expanse  of  blue.  Immediately  all  possible 
guns  of  the  “Tampa”  were  trained  on  it,  but  to  the  chagrin  of  the  men  it  vanished 
before  they  were  able  to  get  the  range.  Depth  bombs  were  dropped  in  the  place 
where  it  had  last  been  seen  and  finally  they  were  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  oil  rising 
to  the  surface. 

In  the  early  dawn  of  the  next  day  they  docked  at  Havre,  and  Jimmie  and  the 
rest  of  the  crew  were  thoroughly  exhausted  from  their  strenuous  vigil.  It  was  here 
on  one  of  his  “shore-leave”  days  that  he  became  well  acquainted  with  “Davy” 
Jones  who  worked  in  the  ammunition  room  of  the  “Tampa”.  He  was  a young 
chap  with  large,  black,  piercing  eyes.  His  head  was  covered  with  curly  black  hair, 
and  he  was  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  During  their  “shore-leave”  they  saw  as  much 
of  Paris  and  Havre  as  men  of  means.  Their  stay  was  brought  to  a close  by  order  to 
patrol  the  Mediterranean  off  the  coast  of  France  and  to  be  on  the  watch  for  German 
vessels  flying  the  Allied  flags.  It  was  here  that  they  had  an  unusual  adventure. 

Setting  out  from  Marseilles  early  one  morning  they  ran  across  a submarine 
when  thirty  miles  out.  It  was  slowly  rising  to  the  surface  and  evidently  had  not 
seen  them.  As  soon  as  it  was  afloat  Captain  Stewart  sent  a shell  across  its  bow  and 
followed  this  with  an  order  to  surrender.  In  the  meantime  another  submarine 
suddenly  appeared  with  its  conning  tower  barely  awash,  and  fired  a torpedo  at  the 
destroyer.  The  “Tampa’s”  crew  were  watching  the  Germans  coming  out  of  the 
conning  tower  when  the  watch  called  for  full  speed  ahead.  The  destroyer  shot  for- 
ward just  as  the  torpedo  cut  a big  wake  under  her  stern.  Then,  and  only  then,  did 
they  realize  their  danger.  Captain  Steward  swung  the  destroyer  around,  but  the 
attacking  submarine  had  disappeared.  He  immediately  turned  his  attention  to  the 
first  one,  which  was  attempting  to  submerge.  Another  shell  across  the  bow  con- 
vinced her  commander  it  was  useless,  and  so  he  surrendered.  It  had  been  a nice 
plot,  but  had  failed  because  of  the  vigilance  of  the  watch. 

A week  later  while  cruising,  they  ran  into  a miniature  typhoon  which  completely 
disabled  them  by  making  their  wireless  and  rudder  useless.  Thus  for  five  hours 
they  were  tossed  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  seas,  and  finally  when  the  storm  had 
subsided  and  their  wireless  had  been  fixed  they  were  towed  to  a port  in  Morocco 
by  a French  destroyer.  While  their  ship  was  being  repaired  they  had  a few  days  to 
themselves  in  which  Jimmie  and  “Davy”  regarded  with  curiosity  the  camels  and 
quaint  old  market  places.  Here  they  picked  up  more  curios,  among  which  were 
two  Egyptian  rings  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics,  both  of  the  same  design  and  very 
old. 

Their  boat  was  soon  repaired  and  they  set  out  once  more,  this  time  being  as- 
signed to  the  North  Sea.  It  was  off  the  English  Channel  they  received  the  news  that 
the  Germans  had  been  crushed  and  peace  declared.  When  they  landed  near  Lon- 
don they  literally  had  to  fight  their  way  through  the  streets.  What  rejoicing  there 
was!  All  this  seemed  little  compared  with  the  wild  enthusiasm  in  America.  Then  it 
was  all  over,  just  like  a dream,  and  Jimmie  had  only  his  memories.  Jimmie  and 
Davy  talked  with  each  other  on  what  they  intended  to  do.  Jimmie  had  no  idea  at 
all,  but  Davy  had.  He  was  going  west  to  seek  a cashier’s  position  in  a bank.  Thus, 
with  a pledge  of  friendship  they  parted. 
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Jimmie  drifted  from  one  job  to  another  with  the  restlessness  that  was  typical  of 
the  veterans  of  the  war.  He  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  res*  of  the  world  had  gone  on  and  left  him.  Finally  after  three  years, 
not  having  heard  from  “Davy”  for  some  time,  he  decided  to  go  to  Canada,  and  then 
life  changed.  The  great  open  country  of  the  North  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of 
steadying  him  and  of  fixing  his  purpose  to  take  up  some  definite  occupation. 

He  had  been  in  Montreal  three  months  when  he  performed  an  act  of  bravery 
which  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the  Recruiting  Officer  of  the  North  West 
Mounted  Police.  Jimmie  had  heard  of  these  famous  troopers  as  the  finest  trained 
police  force  in  the  world,  and  as  this  offered  him  an  opportunity  for  settling  down, 
he  decided  to  enlist.  His  character  was  excellent,  as  was  found  from  inquiring  from 
the  Navy,  but  there  was  one  thing  he  knew  nothing  about,  and  that  was  riding  a 
horse.  To  belong  to  the  “Mounted”  each  man  is  required  to  be  an  expert  horseman, 
and  here  he  failed  to  qualify.  The  recruiting  officer,  however,  gave  him  a chance. 

Three  years  went  by,  and  Jimmie  became  a sergeant  as  well  as  an  expert  horse- 
man. Then  he  was  stationed  at  a small  outpost  near  Alaska,  and  as  all  the  men 
there  had  served  in  the  war  they  knew  how  to  make  the  best  of  their  situation,  even 
though  they  were  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Early  one  morning  the  post  received  the  news  that  a certain  man,  having  robbed 
a bank,  was  ileeing  towards  Alaska  with  the  spoils,  and  Sergeant  Connolly  was 
assigned  to  the  job.  The  telegram  also  gave  a rather  lengthy  description  of  the 
fugitive,  although  there  was  no  need  of  this  as  no  one  else  would  be  wandering  in 
that  wilderness  in  the  middle  of  winter.  Jimmie  immediately  began  to  make  prep- 
arations for  his  journey.  The  supplies  gave  him  most  trouble,  as  he  knew  how  great 
his  danger  would  be  if  he  should  become  lost.  He  set  out  late  that  afternoon  just 
as  the  snow  was  beginning  to  fall.  The  snow  and  wind  soon  increased  in  violence 
until  the  storm  forced  him  to  seek  shelter  when  he  had  proceeded  only  a few  miles 
from  the  outpost.  He  had  a “lean-to”  built  in  short  notice  and  after  a scanty  meal 
went  to  sleep  with  the  wind  howling  in  his  ears. 

He  was  up  early  the  next  morning  and  had  proceeded  a few  miles  when  he  came 
upon  a recent  snow-shoe  trail.  He  stopped  and  knelt  down  to  look  at  it.  The 
tracks  were  rather  erratic  and  it  appeared  that  the  man  could  not  last  many  miles. 
Jimmie  immediately  set  out  in  pursuit.  For  miles  he  followed  until  at  sunset  he  was 
forced  to  stop.  He  built  another  “lean-to”  and  early  the  next  morning  was  again 
on  the  trail.  Towards  noon  he  came  upon  a man  unconscious,  half-buried  in  the 
snow.  He  stopped  and  set  to  work  to  bring  him  back  to  consciousness.  After 
working  for  some  time  and  getting  no  results,  he  set  out  for  his  shelter  with  the  man 
on  his  back.  He  had  come  within  a mile  of  his  destination  when  a storm  burst  with 
all  its  fury.  He  covered  that  last  mile  in  a dazed  condition,  continually  wiping  his 
eyes  so  that  the  lashes  would  not  freeze.  How  many  times  he  fell  he  did  not  know. 
He  could  barely  see  his  compass,  and  it  seemed  to  him  only  by  luck  that  he  found 
the  shelter.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  he  again  set  to  work  on  the  man,  who  soon  re- 
vived. He  gulped  down  the  broth  that  was  given  him  and  begged  for  more.  Jim- 
mie, however,  knew  the  danger  of  overfeeding  after  a long  fast  and  refused.  Again 
he  went  to  sleep  with  the  wind  howling  in  his  ears. 

He  was  up  early  the  next  morning  and  found  the  storm  had  passed.  Then 
Jimmie  received  the  suprise  of  his  life.  Every  lime  Jimmie  glanced  at  his  prisoner 
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he  noticed  a curious  look  in  his  eyes.  They  were  just  finishing  their  meal  when 
the  man  called  him  by  his  name.  Jimmie  gazed  at  him  in  astonishment.  The 
face  seemed  rather  familiar,  but  to  whom  did  it  belong?  Where  had  he  seen  those 
large  black  eyes?  Suddenly  he  glanced  at  the  man’s  hand  and  there  on  the  little 
finger  was  the  duplicate  of  his  ring. 

“Davy!”  he  cried,  “Davy,  you  didn’t  do  it.” 

Davy  made  no  reply.  Jimmie  went  and  stood  outside  with  bowed  head.  He 
was  torn  between  duty  and  friendship.  Then  he  re-entered  and  putting  on  his 
snow  shoes  he  turned  and  without  a word  set  out  towards  the  distant  horizon.  He 
had  proceeded  only  a few  yards  when  he  heard  Davy  call.  He  stopped  and  in  a 
few  minutes  Davy  was  at  his  side. 

“Jimmie,”  he  said,  “I’m  innocent.  Don’t  you  believe  me?” 

Jimmie  sighed,  “I’d  like  to,  Davy,  but  the  description  is  yours  without  a doubt.” 

“Well,”  said  Davy,  “I’ll  go  with  you  anyway.”  That  night  they  slept  in  the 
first  “lean-to”,  but  not  until  they  had  talked  over  old  times. 

Early  the  next  morning  Jimmie  set  out  to  hunt  caribou.  Some  half  hour  had 
passed  when  a man  staggered  into  the  clearing.  He  was  apparently  exhausted  and 
he  viewed  the  “lean-to”  with  distrust  in  his  eyes.  His  actions  were  those  of  a hunted 
man  and  the  stealth  with  which  he  approached  seemed  to  prove  it.  Inside  the 
“lean-to”  Davy,  with  bowed  head,  was  wondering  how  the  shortage  had  occurred 
in  his  accounts  and  why  he  had  run  away  without  cause.  His  records  as  cashier  of 
the  Bank  had  been  altered,  without  a doubt,  by  someone  within  the  Bank,  but  be- 
lieving he  would  be  accused,  he  had  fled.  Now  he  realized  only  too  well  that  it  was 
the  worst  thing  he  could  have  done. 

Suddenly  the  door  creaked.  Instantly  Davy  was  on  his  feet.  Who  could  it 
be?  surely  it  wasn’t  Jimmie.  The  door  opened  wider  and  in  staggered  a man. 
Davy  was  on  his  guard  now  and  prepared  for  an  attack.  Suddenly  the  man  raised 
his  head.  Davy  was  astounded;  was  it  possible  or  was  he  seeing  things?  Here 
was  the  president  of  the  Bank  in  which  he  had  worked.  The  President  gasped 
and  made  a dash  for  the  door  with  Davy  after  him.  There  could  be  only  one  reason 
for  his  being  up  here  in  mid-winter.  He  was  fleeing  from  justice.  Davy  seized 
him  and  pulled  him  back.  Then  commenced  the  struggle,  one  man  crazed  with 
fear,  the  other  strengthened  with  hope  of  being  vindicated.  Back  and  forth  they 
fought,  throwing  each  other  up  against  the  sides  of  the  shelter.  The  president’s 
head  struck  a log  and  he  slid  unconscious  to  the  ground.  Then  Davy  tied  him  up 
securely,  commenced  a systematic  search  of  his  clothes,  and  finally  found  the  missing 
funds.  Then  he  sat  down  to  wait.  When  Jimmie  arrived,  Davy  had  to  explain 
everything,  which  he  did  with  much  joy.  Jimmie  let  out  a yell: 

“Davy”,  he  cried,  “there’s  five  thousand  dollars’  reward,  and  it’s  all  yours.” 
Davy  looked  blankly  at  him. 

“What  do  you  mean?  five  thousand  dollars  for  me?  Five  thousand  for  both 
of  us.” 

“But  I had  nothing  to  do  with  it,”  said  Jimmie. 

“Well,”  replied  Davy,  “it  wouldn’t  have  happened  if  we  hadn’t  met.” 

“Now  we  can  go  back  to  God’s  country,”  said  Jimmie. 

“We’ll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,”  replied  Davy,  “we’re  leaving  for  Morocco.” 

“Why  Morocco?” 

“For  more  rings,”  replied  Davy. 
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Renascence:  An  Ode  to  Truth 

Leonard,  Amster 

I saw  truth  in  the  moon  and  stars, 

In  sun-rise  colors  o’er  the  sea, 

The  lone  pine  on  the  mountain  top 
Was  truth  to  me, — infinity. 

Yet  in  the  early  morning  hours, 

When  dew-drench’d  roses  reign’d  supreme, 

I saw  the  stars  fade  in  the  West, 

And  with  them  passed  the  last  moon  beam. 

In  winter  months  I saw  the  pine 
Stand  high  above  the  purple  snows, 

And  yet  I also  saw  that  fade, 

It  too  went  as  the  fragile  rose. 

I stood  beside  tumultuous  seas 
And  watched  the  sun-rise  colors  go, 

My  soul  cried  out,  “Truth  cannot  fade, 

Why  am  I disillusioned  so?” 

Each  bit  of  beauty  that  I loved 
Seemed  but  to  fade  and  leave  me  cold; 

I saw  that  beauty  is  not  truth, 

For  beauty  dies  while  truth  grows  old. 

For  truth,  akin  to  happiness, 

Like  Rasselas  I searched  the  earth; 

I only  found  the  good  of  death 
And  saw  the  tragedy  of  birth. 

I saw  a home  where  death  had  stalked, 

The  Mother  with  her  lifeless  child, 

I saw  a man  hang  for  his  love, 

And  watched  a sea  of  men  grow  wild. 

My  soul  was  filled  with  bitter  hate 
To  see  the  sordidness  of  life; 

The  petty  happiness  of  joy, 

The  depths  to  which  man  sinks  in  strife. 

Throughout  the  world  there  was  but  hate, 

And  with  that  hate  no  bit  of  truth; 

I journeyed  back  to  my  home  land, 

But  found  no  Naomi  and  Ruth. 
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I lived  for  years  in  solitude, 

And  life  was  drab  and  dull  for  me, 

I yearned  for  peopled  city  streets, 

I felt  a longing  for  the  sea. 

One  night  I tossed  upon  my  cot, 

I could  not  sleep  without  content, 
When  all  at  once  I saw  a light — 

A moon  beam  to  my  room  was  sent. 

Its  beauty  filled  my  heart  with  love, 

Its  golden  ray  traversed  my  bed, 

And  in  the  morn  it  did  not  pass, 

The  beauty  stayed  with  me  instead. 

I could  not  understand  at  first, 

It  meiely  seemed  a lovely  dream; 

But  still  I cherished  in  my  heart 
The  remnants  of  that  golden  beam. 

It  seemed  to  make  life  beautiful. 

As  if  God’s  Finger  touched  my  soul, 
And  by  that  Touch  removed  all  sin 
And  left  for  me  a better  whole. 

I saw  that  I bad  lived  a life 
Of  hardened  selfishness  and  hate, 
Without  love  for  my  fellowmen, 

Without  a thought  of  man’s  estate. 

I had  seen  beauty  in  the  woild, 

I idolized  the  moon  and  sea, 

But  I had  worshipped  without  God 
Or  love  of  man  inspiring  me. 

Again  I went  in  search  of  truth 

With  fond  hopes  that  I now  would  find 
A world  possessed  of  love  and  truth 
And  that  before  I had  been  blind. 

I saw  again  the  moon  and  stars, 

But  now  their  beauty  did  not  fade, 

Fof  God  had  purged  my  soul  of  sin, 
W’ithin  my  heart  the  truth  He  laid. 

I saw  again  the  ways  of  man. 

But  found  the  sweet  as  well  as  rue, 

I saw  that  there  was  love  and  truth, 

And  only  hate  in  but  a few. 
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M y soul  ached  with  renascence, 

The  truth  I learned  o’erpowered  me; 
Oh  God  1 found  a wondrous  thing 

That  love  and  truth  are  one  and  Thee. 

^ + 

BEATITUDE 
Early  in  the  morning, 

I left  my  bed  to  see, 

A new  day  dawning; 

Instead  I saw  a tree. 

The  tree  was  large  and  old, 
Imprisoned  by  the  earth, 

I saw  my  life  foretold: 

My  soul  confined  by  birth. 

My  arms  entwined  the  tree, 

My  nails  dug  in  the  bark, 

Theie  was  no  peace  for  me, 
Although  I heard  the  lark. 

Dirt  clung  to  my  fingers, 

I sucked  it  in  my  breath, 

How  long  life  lingers; 

I thought  of  that  and  death. 

Beneath  the  tree  I knelt, 

I prayed  to  God  above, 

And  in  my  heart  I felt 
A sudden  surge  of  love. 

If  God  could  make  that  tree, 

I know,  when  dust  decays, 

New  life  shall  start  for  me, 

Upon  celestial  ways. 

By  Leonard  Amster 
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Leonard  Amstcr,  Room  302 


TO  OUR  SCHOOL 


Bits  of  mosaic,  we  the  class 

That  are  about  to  leave  this  school, 

Help  form  a pattern  colorful, 

With  knowledge  as  the  crowning  jewel. 

The  background  shows  a group  of  men 
We  figured  in  their  country’s  fame, 

It  is  for  us  to  walk  their  paths 

That  gave  our  school  a worthy  name. 

They  were  the  flesh  and  blood  of  you, 

The  very  essence  of  your  soul, 

Their  joys  were  yours,  their  sorrows  too, 

Through  them  you  have  attained  your  goal. 

That  object  was  the  aim  of  life: 

The  constant  betterment  of  man; 

With  you  the  brain  is  much  like  clay 
To  model  for  this  earthly  span. 

Although  an  intricate  machine, 

Man’s  ways  and  habits  are  as  dust: 

Dust  on  the  palm  that  blown  away 
Is  soon  dismissed  for  other  trust. 

Regardless  of  complexities 

You  shape  each  soul  for  better  things, 

You  tfeach  the  way  of  right  and  wrong, 

And  give  us  dowries  fit  for  kings. 

Upon  the  rocky  road  of  life, 

Your  precepts  ever  at  the  fore 

Serve  as  a beacon  for  the  weak 

Who  have  gone  on, — and  shall  forever  more. 

We  are  the  flesh  and  blood  of  you, 

The  very  essence  of  your  soul, 

Our  joys  are  yours,  our  sorrows  too, 

Through  us  you  shall  retain  your  goal. 
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Class  Oration 

J.  M.  Curley,  Jr. 

Mr.  Campbell,  distinguished  guests,  members  of  the  faculty: — 

We,  the  members  of  the  Class  of  1924, will  soon  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  have 
gone  out  before  us  from  this  great  institution. 

I have  used  the  term,  great,  advisedly,  for,  measured  by  the  only  real  standard, 
the  standard  of  accomplishment,  the  Boston  Latin  School,  is  indeed  great.  Other 
schools  allow  the  boys  to  glide  and  slide  their  way  along  and  to  “just  get  through” 
strongly  resembling  that  egg  of  wThich  a former  headmaster,  whom  I do  not  need  to 
identify  further  than  by  saying  that  he  was  the  possessor  of  a remarkable  sonorous 
voice,  was  fond  of  telling,  which  “just  got  by”,  uselessly  frittering  away  four  golden 
years  of  youth  in  purposeless  endeavor,  but  most,  nay  all  of  us  have  learned  by 
sad  experience  that  the  Latin  School,  our  Alma  Mater,  tolerates  no  such  thing, 
that  our  every  moment  here  is  directed  toward  a carefully  planned  end,  that  the 
high  standard  which  prevails  must  be  met  if  we  desire  to  retain  our  connection  with 
the  school  long  enough  to  receive  that  Latin  School  diploma  which  is  ever,  so  highly 
valued.  In  this  connection,  a favorite  story  of  the  Headmaster’s,  which  he  has 
told  us  many  times,  as  is  his  habit,  may  well  be  recalled.  It  seems  that,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War,  a certain  boy  had  left  the  School  before  June,  and  had 
not  received  his  diploma.  He  went  to  Technology,  graduated  with  high  honors, 
entered  the  Engineers  and  served  across.  When  he  returned  he  came  to  Mr. 
Campbell’s  office  and  asked  for  the  diploma  which  he  had  failed  to  receive,  saying 
that  he  valued  it  more  highly  than  either  his  “Magna  Cum  Laude”  from  Tech- 
nology, or  his  “honorable  discharge”  from  the  Army.  The  Latin  School  diploma 
represents  real  work  and  the  Latin  School  breeds  men. 

Consider  the  number  of  distinguished  men  which  this  school  has  produced, 
Hancock  and  Adams  and  Franklin  and  Paine,  these  and  a hundred  others.  And 
for  what  were  these  men  distinguished?  For  character.  For  that  character  which 
was  first  fostered  in  them  by  this  great  school.  Let  me  recall  the  noble  words  of 
the  old  statute  which  orders  that  a school  be  founded  “that  the  sons  be  not  less 
worthy  than  the  fathers”. 

The  school  has  been  ever  faithful  to  its  task,  thus  set  forth;  its  standards 
have  not  been  lowered;  and  on  us,  who  are  soon  to  step  forward,  out  of  the  shade 
of  its  sheltering  wing,  rests  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  they  are  not  lowered  in 
our  day. 

We,  of  today,  are  not  the  school,  we  are  but  the  custodians,  for  a time,  of  those 
imperishable  memories  and  traditions  which  past  generations  have  left  to  us,  which 
we  must  hand  on,  untarnished,  to  those  who  come  after  us.  The  real  “Latin 
School”  is  composed  ,not  only  of  all  those  who  have  ever  been  connected  with  it, 
but  of  every  man  who  ever  did  a true  and  worthy  thing,  who  ever  painted  with  an 
enchanted  brush,  who  ever  wrote  with  a heavenly  fervor,  who  ever  held  minds 
and  hearts  enthralled  with  his  burning  words,  who  ever  with  century-piercing  gaze 
looked  into  the  future,  wffio  ever  unselfishly  sacrificed  himself  for  another,  who  ever 
fought  in  his  country’s  cause  or  dared  death  for  conscience’  sake.  In  a word,  any 
man  who  ever  did  or  said  a brave  or  inspiring  thing,  is,  in  spirit,  of  the  Latin  School, 
for  he  possessed  character,  and  the  brain  to  conceive,  the  spirit  to  dare,  and  the 
will  to  accomplish,  what  others  could  or  dared  not  do. 
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Such  arc  the  principles  on  which  the  Latin  School  is  founded,  such  are  the 
qualities  on  which  the  fame  of  its  graduates  depends,  and  such  are  the  attributes,  my 
classmates,  which  we  must  develop  if  we  are  to  equal  the  achievements  of  “those 
giants  of  yesteryear”. 

Appalled  at  the  awful  steep,  thus  confronting,  one  might  well  be  pardoned  for 
exclaiming,  “But  how — how  can  one  hope  to  surmount  such  difficulties,  to  attain 
such  guarded  heights,  to  traverse  such  dangerous  places?”  The  answer  is,  “By 
means  of  the  training  which  you  have  received  at  the  Latin  School,  by  following 
the  lesson  learnt  there  of  daily  doing  your  duty,  your  whole  duty.” 

All  of  us  have  found  the  studies  more  or  less, — usually,  more, — difficult; 
but  we  mastered  them  because  we  had  to  if  we  desired  to  remain  students  in  this 
wonderful  institution,  and,  through  that  necessity  we  learned  one  lesson  and 
learned  it  well,  the  lesson  of  stick-to-it-iveness.  Yet  it  is  not  alone  through  those 
activities  which  find  their  center  in  the  classroom  that  our  mental  and  physical 
powers  have  been  developed  and  our  final  being  evolved  from  the  raw  material. 
Athletic  pastimes  and  the  various  school  activities  have  done  their  full  share. 
It  may  not  be  true  that  the  battle  of  Chateau-Thierry  was  won  on  American  foot- 
ball and  baseball  fields,  but  at  least  our  soldiers  first  learnt  there,  as  well  as  in 
the  classrooms,  the  primary  lessons  which  were  responsible  for  that  victory. 
None  of  us  can  claim  to  be  scholars,  few  of  us  dare  claim  to  be  students,  but  all 
have  learned  that  one  lesson  of  self-reliance,  of  earnest  endeavor,  of  perseve- 
rance in  unpleasant  tasks,  and  it  is  by  means  of  that  hardly-won  knowledge  that  we 
shall  find  the  strength  to  do  our  duty,  as  we  see  it,  to  our  fellow  man  and  to  our 
country. 

Graduates  and  students  of  this,  the  oldest  institution  of  learning  in  the  Re- 
public, have  fought  in  every  war  from  the  earliest  colonial  times  to  the  present  day, 
but  it  is  not  in  war  alone  that  there  is  opportunity  for  service,  for  “Peace  hath  her 
victories  no  less  renowned  than  war.”  But  before  victories  there  must  be  battles, 
and  it  is  for  us,  trained  and  fostered  as  we  are,  to  take  our  places  in  the  armies  of 
the  Right.  Atrocious  injuries,  unbelievable  wrongs  cry  out  for  redress — No, 
they  are  not  to  be  sought  in  the  far  corners  of  the  earth,  but  here,  at  our  very  doors. 
Millions  of  children,  who  should  be  in  school  getting  an  education  which  would 
fit  them  to  enter  the  race  of  life  on  an  equal  footing  with  others,  are  working,  while 
legislation  to  protect  them  is  delayed.  Child  labor?  No! — Child  Slavery!  The 
passage  of  the  Bonus  Bill  still  contested!  Our  solemn  pledges  to  the  soldiers  as 
they  went  to  the  front  in  1927  still  awaiting  fulfillment!  As  if  that  were  not 
enough,  witness  the  horrible  condition  of  affairs  at  Washington  which  has  been  re- 
vealed by  the  recent  senatorial  investigations;  the  waste  and  fraud  in  connection 
with  the  conduct  of  our  Merchant  Marine  and  other  government  bureaus,  the 
squandering  of  national  resources  and  destruction  of  national  defenses!  These  and 
a score  of  other  pressing  issues  wait  to  engage  our  attention. 

We  cannot  do  a great  deal,  but  we  can  do  something;  we  can,  at  least,  add  our 
voices  to  the  swelling  murmur  of  protest,  we  can  at  least  obtain  a thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  national,  state  and  local  questions;  we  can  at  least  prepare  our- 
selves to  take,  when  we  may,  that  active  part  in  public  affairs  which  too  few  Ameri- 
cans now  take.  We  should,  we  must,  take  an  active  interest  in  forwarding  such 
progressive  measures  as  the  Ship  Subsidy  and  the  National  Planning  Board,  to 
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mention  two  of  the  many.  To  sum  it  up,  whatever  our  inabilities,  we  can  do  our 
duty  as  citizens. 

Mr.  Campbell  and  members  of  the  faculty,  in  the  name  of  the  Graduating 
Class,  I wish  to  thank  you  for  your  earnest,  sincere  efforts  in  our  behalf,  too  often, 

I fear,  discouraged  and  turned  aside,  for  a time,  by  our  own  stupidity,  for  “none 
are  so  blind  as  they  that  will  not  see.”  But  our  eyes  are  opened  at  last  and  we  recog- 
nize in  you,  not  natural  enemies,  not  cruel  persecutors  with  misdemeanor  marks 
and  unwarrantedly  long  home  lessons,  but  friends,  whose  sincere  efforts  and  ear- 
nest overtures  have  been  too  often  disregarded,  but  may  be  no  longer.  From  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts  we  thank  you.  We  have  occasionally  come  into  conflict 
with  the  discipline  of  the  school  and  found  it  most  unyielding,  though  we  rejoice, 
(and  this  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  our  sincerity,)  not  quite  so  Spartan  as  in 
the  days  of  a former  master  named  Sawney,  of  whom  an  interesting  tale  is  told. 
It  seems  that  one  day  Sawney  whipped  a boy  very  hard  and  the  lad  wept  bitterly. 
The  master  relented  somewhat,  and  called  the  boy  up  to  him.  “Do  you  remember 
So  and  So?”  he  asked.  “Yes  sir”,  mumbled  the  boy.  “He  was  a great  man?” 
“Yes  sir,”  the  boy  answered.  “And  you  remember  So  and  So?”  he  mentioned  an- 
other well-known  leader.  “Yes  sir,”  the  boy  said.  “And  he  was  great,  too?” 
The  boy  nodded  agreement.  “Well,”  said  the  complacent  Sawney,  “I  whipped 
that  into  both  of  them.”  “Then,”  burst  out  the  injured  boy,  “then  you  must  in- 
tend to  make  a confoundedly  famous  man  out  of  me!”  But,  however  we  may  joke 
about  it,  it  must  be  seen  that  it  is  necessary  that  strict  discipline  be  added  to  the 
other  qualities  of  the  Latin  School  if  it  is  to  continue  producing  graduates  who 
are  found  worthy  when  measured  by  that  old  Grecian  standard  of  “A  sound  mind 
in  a sound  body.” 

Classmates,  friends,  we  are,  as  we  firmly  believe,  the  best  class  ever  to  gradu- 
ate from  this  old  school.  We  are  soon,  and  most  sadly,  to  part  from  our  Alma 
Mater.  We  are  to  pass  into  the  company  of  the  hundreds  of  classes  before  us; 
but,  in  spirit,  we  shall  ever  belong  to  the  old  school,  and,  in  spirit,  though  our  ways 
are  soon  to  part,  we  shall  be  ever  one;  we  shall  never  forget  our  comrades  of  the 
Latin  School.  Let  us  never  do  anything,  individually  or  collectivelv,  which  might 
bring  disgrace  upon  her  honorable  name,  smirch  her  spotless  record,  or  tarnish  her 
stainless  shield. 

A touching  story  is  told  of  an  American  boy,  rough,  careless,  indifferent,  who 
never  seemed  to  take  life  seriously.  He  entered  the  army,  was  sent  to  France, 
was  wounded  and  sent  back  to  the  hospital.  The  shell  had  torn  open  his  breast 
and  exposed  almost  all  the  organs,  the  heart,  lungs,  and  stomach.  When  the 
wounded  were  brought  back  to  the  hospital,  the  doctors  found  it  necessary  to  arouse 
them,  to  get  them  conscious,  to  fight  for  life,  to  resist  the  strain,  to  prevent  them 
from  succumbing  to  the  shock.  And  so,  to  arouse  these  boys,  the  doctors  would 
whisper  to  them,  sometimes  the  name  of  mother,  home,  sister,  wife,  America,  or 
some  other  appealing  word.  Jack,  for  that  was  his  name,  was  not  stirred.  He 
was  so  weak,  so  far  gone,  that  he  could  not  respond.  Finally  one  of  his  pals  came 
up  to  him  and  asked,  “Jack,  where  were  you  hit?  Jack,  where  were  you  hit?” 
Jack  aroused  himself;  consciousness  came  back  to  him,  and  he  said  slowly,  “At-my- 
post-of-duty”.  Jack  was  not  hit  in  the  breast; — he  was  hit  at  his  post  of  duty. 

Let  us,  likewise,  when  the  Grim  Reaper  comes  to  us,  be  found  steadfast  at  our 
post  of  duty.  Then  indeed  may  we  go  to  our  rest  not  “like  the  galley  slave  scourged 
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to  his  dungeon  at  night”,  but  as  one  “who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about 
him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.” 

Let  us  make  use  of  those  great  gifts  of  character  and  self-reliance  which  the 
Latin  School  has  trained,  strengthened,  and  developed. 

Let  us,  the  members  of  the  ‘Class  of  1924,  be  known  as  ones  who  like  Abou  Ben 
Adhem,  loved  their  fellow  man,  as  ones  who  had  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  to 
perceive  the  truth  and  the  will  and  the  perseverance  to  attain  it. 

May  some  future  speaker  sum  the  history  of  this,  our  class,  in  the  words, 
“Theirs  was  a class,  which  had,  by  long  years  of  striving,  achieved  the  graces  of 
truth  and  perseverance,  and  the  virtues  of  manliness  and  self-reliance,  fostered  by 
Latin  School  training,  a class  the  members  of  which  saw  their  duty,  and/  whatever 
might  betide,  did  it.” 

No  higher  praise  may  be  given  mortal  man. 

AN  ALPHABETICAL  FAREWELL 
(. Parting  Advice  to  the  Graduating  Class 
As  you  mirror  the  Latin  School, 

Be  sure  to  always  do  the  best, 

Count  all  the  forfeits  for  your  wrongs, 

Decide— put  yourselves  to  the  test. 

Each  one  see  if  he  would  reflect 
Favorably  on  that  worthy  name, 

Give  thought  to  every  minute  act, 

Help  glorify, — do  not  defame' 

In  future  years  look  back  with  joy, 

Joy  that  you  kept  its  name  so  clean, 

Knowing  you  did  as  best  you  could, 

Letting  nought  mar  its  golden  sheen. 

May  you  as  years  roll  ever  on 

Needs  take  a glance  at  those  that  passed, 

On  those  sweet  years  at  Latin  School, 

Place  where  much  knowledge  was  amassed. 

Quests  for  life’s  greatest  treasures  oft 

Reveal  that  knowledge  is  divine; 

Stoop  not  to  humble  gratefulness. 

To  love  Thy  School  is  better  thine. 

Upon  occasion  of  farewell 

Vague  thoughts  of  grief  are  rife  in  you; 

Waive  the  black  cloak  that  sorrow  spread, 

Xanthic  memories  you  should  imbue. 

You  must  remember  long  this  rule: 

Zealously  love  the  Latin  School. 

— Leonard  Amster 
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The  Register 

The  Register  SlalT  has  had  as  its  aim  this  year,  to  excite  favorable  comment 
irom  its  readers,  the  school.  We  hope  and  feel  that  to  some  extent  we  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

Due  to  the  co-operation  of  the  staff  with  its  business  manager  in  the  soliciting 
of  advertisements,  our  finances  have  been  put  on  a sound  basis.  Thus  we  have 
been  able  to  have  twenty-four  more  pages  in  the  first  eight  issues  than  in  the  same 
issues  last  year. 

In  the  Graduation  Number  of  the  1919-1920  volume  the  editor  says  with 
pride  that  his  Register  (eight  numbers)  had  thirty  pages  of  sport  news,  (the  italics 
are  his)  an  increase  of  eleven  pages  over  the  previous  year.  This  year,  thanks  to 
E.  J.  Keefe,  the  editor  of  this  department  which  interests  all,  the  Sports  Section 
contained  forty-eight  pages.  (Last  year  there  were  twenty-six.) 

A new  special  issue  appeared  this  year,  the  Humor  Number,  and  met  with  a 
favorable  reception.  The  Exchange  Column,  edited  this  year  by  Canner,  has  be- 
come a regular  department  of  the  Register.  We  have  gained  by  criticisms  received 
from  our  exchanges  and  have  found  an  Exchange  Department  very  profitable  in 
getting  valuable  suggestions  from  disinterested  persons. 

Solomont,  our  editor,  who  was  formerly  the  Staff  Artist,  has  contributed 
chiefly  on  the  artistic  end.  We  have  had  seven  pages  of  cartoons  and  four  new 
cover  cuts. 

The  School  Notes  Editor,  every  year,  has  had  to  work  under  a handicap, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  limited  size  of  this  feature.  His  column,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Register , must  be  ready  about  one  month  before  it  reaches  your  hands.  Most 
news  would  consequently  no  longer  be  news  when  it  would  be  read  by  you.  For 
this  reason  Michel  man  has  had  to  limit  himself  to  reports  of  the  various  school 
gatherings  and  what  club  material  was  received. 

Rigby  is  to  be  thanked  for  assuming  the  work  of  our  Assistant  Business 
Manager,  who  held  his  position  only  nominally  until  succeeded  in  April  by  H.  Slater. 

Devlin  and  Rosenberg,  the  class  III  editors,  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
literary  work  as  well  as  for  their  willingness  to  be  of  help  when  needed. 

There  has  been  an  increased  number  of  stories  contributed  from  the  student 
body  this  year,  and  our  Fiction  Department  has  improved  to  that  extent.  We 
still  have  not  reached  the  stage,  however,  when  all  fiction  in  the  Register  will  be 
written  by  boys  not  on  the  staff;  yet  that  is  what  should  happen. 

The  man  behind  the  scenes  who  has  amused  us  this  year,  in  other  words  the 
Joke  Editor,  is  B.  B.  Rubenstein,  whose  jokes  have  appeared  to  us,  at  least,  to  be 
strangers,  (that  is  to  say  they  were  fresh  to  us.) 

In  looking  back  over  the  past  year  we  are  glad  to  say  that  we  have  always 
kept  the  saying  in  mind,  “One  cannot  stand  still,  one  must  either  advance  or  go 
back.”  We  chose  to  go  onward  and  have  done  so,  but  it  is  your  judgment  which 
will  determine  how  far  we  have  progressed. 


THE  “REGISTER”  STAFF 

Back  row  ( standing ) H.  Slater,  T.  M.  Minton,  E.  Michelman,  A.  Rigby,  Air.  F.  H.  Dole  {Faculty  Adviser),  A.  Rosenberg, 
B.  F.  Devlin,  E.  J.  Keefe. 

Front  Row  ( sitting ) — A.  H.  Canner,  C.  L.  Solomont  ( Editor-in-Chief ),  J.  Al.  Curley,  Jr.  ( Business  Manager),  B.  B.  Rubenstein. 
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The  Debating  Club 

Near  the  close  of  1923,  there  assembled  in  room  203  a group  of  boys,  00  in 
number,  who,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Peirce,  formed  what  is  called 
the  B.  L.  S.  Debating  Club.  It  was  soon  found  necessary  to  limit  the  member- 
ship to  40,  so  enrollment  was  restricted  to  members  of  classes  I,  II  and  111. 

To  establish  the  club  on  a firm  basis  was  a difficult  task,  because  of  the  40 
members  there  were  very  few  who  had  had  any  previous  experience  in  debating. 

A team  composed  of  Curley  ’24,  Hoffman  '24,  and  Slater  ’25  with  Killion  ’24 
and  Gilmartin  ’27  as  alternates,  was  chosen  to  oppose  Everett  High  School  on  the 
subject,  Resolved:  That  all  immigration  to  the  United  States  be  prohibited  for  a 
period  of  five  years. 

On  account  of  illness,  Slater  was  forced  to  withdraw,  and  Killion  with  only  a 
few  hours’  preparation  took  his  place.  After  an  exceptionally  fine  debate,  Everett 
High  School,  upholding  the  affirmative,  was  awarded  the  decision. 

On  March  8,  the  same  team:  Curley,  Hoffman,  and  Killion  opposed  B.  C. 
High  on  the  subject;  Resolved:  That  the  veterans  of  the  World  War  be  granted  a 
bonus.  B.  C.  High  upholding  the  negative  was  awarded  the  decision. 

In  these  two  debates  it  was  not  argumentation  that  was  lacking,  but  style  of 
delivery  was  at  fault,  a thing  which  time  alone  can  cure. 

On  March  28,  a team  composed  of  Murray  I.  Rotman  ’24,  H.  A.  Wolff  ’25  and 
R.  B.  Rogers  ’26  opposed  the  High  School  of  Commerce  Debating  Team  on  the 
subject;  Resolved:  That  the  Philippine  Islands  be  granted  their  Independence 
immediately.  The  Latin  School,  upholding  the  affirmative,  was  successful  in  de- 
feating her  opponent. 

Fair  prospects  are  in  view  for  a successful  year  in  1924-25.  One  veteran  of 
an  interscholastic  debate  remains,  and  several  others  have  gained  experience  in 
inter-class  debates. 

Great  thanks  are  due  to  those  instructors  who  by  their  interest  have  developed 
debating  as  a school  activity. 

Next  year  a serious  attempt  will  be  made  to  build  up  a system  of  debating, 
which  will  eventually  fit  the  school  to  win  from  its  various  rivals.  Club  honors 
and  officers  will  be  put  on  a competitive  basis  rather  than  be  left  to  ‘‘electioneering” 
methods. 

— Murray  I . Rotman  ’24, 
President 


Kneeling — Rogers  ( Secretary ,)  Gilmartin. 
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The  B.  L.  S.  Orchestra 

II.  Stearns  ’26 

Among  the  extra-curricula  activities  prevailing  during  the  school  year,  the 
Latin  School  Orchestra  has  made  progress  in  leaps  and  bounds  beyond  the  plane  in 
which  the  usual  school  orchestras  participate.  It  has  played  the  works  of  the  great- 
est composers  of  the  world,  thus  affording  the  student  musician  a fine  orchestra 
training.  One  of  the  fundamentals  of  being  a good  musician  is  to  play  before  a 
public  audience  without  timidity.  The  orchestra  displayed  its  ability  by  playing 
without  any  signs  of  trepidation  before  the  school  on  various  occasions;  the  most 
notable  being  the  performance  at  the  Washington — Lincoln  memorial  exercises  and 
on  Class  Day.  The  musical  program  on  Class  Day  was  an  exceptionally  fine  one, 
harmonizing  perfectly  with  the  other  exercises  of  the  day.  The  following  numbers 
were  played:  March  Witchcraft,  Dolores  Waltz,  Wedding  of  the  Rose,  King  Midas 
Overture,  and  Cruiser  Harvard  March. 

The  one  who  merits  the  greatest  praise  is  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Wagner,  the  conductor 
of  the  orchestra,  who,  by  his  patient,  good  natured,  and  skilful  orchestral  manage- 
ment, has  moulded  the  orchestra  into  a body  well  worthy  of  the  school’s  name. 
However,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  orchestra  could  have  accomplished  anything 
at  all  without  the  untiring  effort  and  appreciated  co-operation  of  our  worthy  head- 
master, Mr.  Campbell,  who,  through  his  unfailing  interest,  facilitated  the  holding 
of  rehearsals  and  encouraged  attendance.  Last  but  not  least,  the  hard  work  of 
the  students  themselves  should  be  commended  both  for  their  faithful  attendance 
and  rapt  attention  to  Mr.  Wagner’s  capable  instructions. 

In  closing,  it  is  noted  with  joy  that  the  prospects  for  the  coming  year  loom  up 
brightly  and  point  to  a fine  orchestra.  May  the  good  work  keep  on. 
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THE  STAMP  CLUB 

The  ‘‘extra  curriculum”  work  of  our  school  is  indeed  large.  Witness  the 
latest  addition  to  the  increasing  number  of  clubs  in  the  school;  the  Stamp  Club, 
with  a membership  of  fifteen,  all  stanch  philatelists.  The  members  are  mostly  of 
the  lower  classes,  so  it  may  be  said  with  some  degree  of  assurance  that  the  club  is 
sure  to  last  for  some  years  at  least.  The  president.  Moskowitz,  is  of  Class  III  and 
Benesh,  the  secretary,  is  of  Class  IV.  Mr.  French  is  the  Faculty  Adviser.  Those 
who,  unaware  of  the  Club’s  existence  this  year,  are  interested  in  stamps,  are  urged 

to  join  next  year  no  matter  what  class  they  are  in. 

***** 

THE  CHESS  CLUB 

The  call  to  arms  this  year  was  answered  by  a large  number  of  volunteers.  The 
following  eight  were  chosen  to  represent  the  school  in  outside  matches:  F.  E. 
Nesson,  J.  L.  Ephross,  B.  B.  Rubenstein,  B.  W.  Rudd,  W.  Gold,  H.  P.  Silbert,  E. 
J.  Hermann,  and  I.  Hoffman.  The  fact  that  all  these  are  veterans  gave  promise 
of  a very  successful  season. 

The  team  started  the  season  with  a victory  over  the  Tech  freshmen  to  the  tune 
of  6-2  on  February  1. 

On  March  29,  wre  played  the  strong  team  of  our  old  rival,  English  High.  This 
match  was  fought  to  a 3-3  tie.  Special  comment  must  be  made  of  the  game  be- 
tween Ephross  and  Rosenberg,  which  ended  in  a draw  after  three  hours  of  play. 

Our  team  made  an  especially  good  showing  when  it  defeated  the  powerful  Har- 
vard freshmen  with  the  score  43d>-3 J2  on  April  4. 

On  April  18,  the.Tech  fieshmen  could  not  pick  up  enough  courage  to  face  our 
team  and  defaulted  the  match.  On  April  25  ,the  Cambridge  Latin  team  had  the 
same  lack  of  courage. 

Let  us  wish  our  team  better  success  in  its  return  match  with  English  High. 

which  will  close  our  season.  — F.  E.  Nesson  ’24 

***** 

THE  JUNIOR  DEBATING  CLUB 

The  Junior  debating  club  held  its  last  special  meeting  on  W ednesday  April 
16,  1924.  Thereby,  they  closed  a successful  season  of  debating  The  Club, 
starting  with  new  material  from  the  IV  B classes  plus  the  additional  material 
from  class  V,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Roland,  the  director,  turned  out  a fin- 
ished product.  This  is  readily  seen  by  the  way  the  members  stand  up  and  talk 
fluently  with  but  slight  formal  preparation.  Much  credit  must  be  given  to  A.  S. 
Gilmartin  for  his  efforts  in  the  club’s  behalf.  The  members  of  the  club’s  prize 
debating  team  are  A.  S.  Gilmartin,  Rm.  117;  L.  H.  Deitch,  Rm.  102,  and  L.  Her- 
bert, Rm.  108.  These  boys  are  now  preparing  for  a debate  with  class  III.  The 
officers  of  the  club  are  M.  S.  Levinson,  Rm.  218,  president;  A.  S.  Gilmartin, 
Rm.  117,  vice-president;  L.  I.  Garlitz  Rm.  216,  secretary;  M.  M.  Moskowitz, 
Rm.  218,  treasurer:  C.  N.  Rudnich  Rm.  218,  seigt-at-arms.  The  club  will  be 
able  to  furnish  many  useful  members  to  the  Senior  Debating  Club,  next  year.  The 
present  club  is  composed  of  members  from  classes  IV  B,  IV  A,  and  V.  Much 
credit  must  be  given  to  the  boys  of  class  IV  A.  By  their  experience  during  the 
previous  year,  they  were  able  to  assist  in  building  the  foundation  for  a successful 
season.  We,  the  members,  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to  Mr.  Roland  for  his 
help  this  year  and  hope  that  the  club  will  be  as  successful  in  years  to  come  as  it 
has  been  this  past  year.  — M.  S . Lerinson  ’27  President. 
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THE  DRAMATIC  CLUB 

Back  row—  Crona,  Rigby,  Burleigh,  Fay,  Abrams,  Sutton. 

Front  row — Keefe,  Curley,  Mr.  Russo  ( Faculty  Adviser),  Parks,  Anthony. 
Sitting — Seiff,  De  Luca. 
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The  Football  Team 

By  Edward  A . Hopkins  ’24,  Manager 

Many  of  the  boys  traveling  to  school  last  fall  thought  of  the  football  games  as 
the  one  enlivening  feature  of  many  hard  days  of  solid  work.  They  were  all 
most  desirous  to  see  Coach  Fitzgerald  lead  the  team  to  another  City  Champion- 
ship. Ineligibility  was  not  a source  of  worry  to  most  of  the  boys  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  the  term.  The  hopes  of  another  championship  were  blasted  before  the 
end  of  the  season,  but  it  was  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  coach,  nor  of  the  boys, 
but  merely  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  other  teams  weie  better  than  ouis. 

A few  days  after  the  opening  of  school  a meeting  of  the  candidates  was  called. 
A great  many  boys  responded.  The  gathering  was  well  sprinkled  with  veterans, 
but  the  vast  majority  of  them  were  inexpeiienced.  Buddy  Brine,  a player  of  wide 
reputation  and  sterling  character,  led  the  team.  He  was  admired  and  loved  by  all 
the  players  and  never  ceased  to  be  a souice  of  encouragement  and  inspiration  to  his 
fellows.  The  coach  had  but  two  weeks  to  whip  the  team  into  shape  for  its  first 
game.  This  took  place  at  Hyde  Park,  with  the  local  high  school.  Our  team  was 
a bit  overconfident  and  underestimated  the  strength  of  its  fast  rival.  As  a result 
our  team  was  forced  to  be  content  with  a six  to  six  tie.  The  following  week  the 
team  journeyed  to  Groton  for  its  annual  game.  Bad  breaks,  overconfidence,  and 
lack  of  preparation  were  the  causes  of  the  7 — 0 defeat  we  sustained  at  their  hands. 
Prior  to  our  next  game  with  Brockton  our  team  had  the  misfortune  to  suffer  many 
injuries.  As  a result,  nearly  the  entire  regular  team  was  ready  for  a rest  about  the 
time  of  the  game.  Because  our  first  important  home  game  was  but  a few  days  later, 
the  coach  decided  wisely  to  start  an  almost  entirely  second  string  line-up  against 
the  powerful  Brockton  team.  As  a result  the  score  stood  33 — 0 against  us  at  the 
end  of  the  game.  The  defeat  w'as  a happy  one  for  us,  however,  as  it  uncovered  a 
man  who  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  was  destined  to  be  the  making  of  the 
team — Dick  Dwyer.  Lyons  also  showed  his  style  and  that  he  was  not  afraid  to 
take  his  share  of  the  knocks. 

On  the  17th  of  October  came  the  important  engagement  with  B.  C.  High. 
In  this  game  the  team  showed  the  effects  of  a long  iest  from  actual  conflict.  Our 
boys  outplayed  the  heavier  and  more  experienced  B.  C.  High  team  from  start  to 
finish,  winning  7 — 0.  Captain  Brine  was  the  hero,  picking  up  a fumble  and  running 
the  length  of  the  field  for  the  touchdown. 

Our  next  game  on  the  27th,  with  Norwood  ended  most  disastrously  for  us.  The 
team  was  defeated  21 — 0.  They  seemed  to  suffer  a complete  reversal  of  form  after 
their  wonderful  showing  in  the  B.  C.  High  game.  The  Norwood  team,  coached  by 
Benny  Murray,  a former  Latin  School  graduate,  and  athlete,  was  well  drilled  and 
deserved  the  victory. 

Our  first  league  game,  with  Commerce,  ended  in  a disappointment  for  us,  as  we 
came  out  on  the  short  end  of  a 2 — 0 score.  The  game  seemed  destined  to  end  a 
0 — 0 tie,  when  a slight  error  in  judgment  on  the  part  of  one  of  our  players  caused  it 
to  be  turned  into  a defeat.  The  one  good  feature  of  this  game  was  that  it  brought 
to  light  another  find,  Sam  Goldman.  From  this  game  on,  Goldman  was  without 
a peer  in  the  Boston  League. 

On  the  following  week  we  met  our  second  city  opponent,  Dorchester.  This 
game  resulted  in  a 6 — 6 score.  Our  team  showed  its  real  worth  at  the  beginning 
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THE  FOOTBALL  TEAM 

Front  row — Goldman,  Dunn,  Williams,  Gildea,  W.  H.  Sullivan,  Fusonie,  Hammer. 

Back  row — Coach  Fitzgerald,  Lyons,  J.  W.  Sullivan,  Dwyer,  Brine,  Captain  Early,  Garrity,  Manager 
Hopkins. 
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of  the  second  half.  After  receiving  the  kick-off,  in  three  plays, each  by  a different 
member  of  the  backfield,  our  boys  carried  the  ball  the  whole  length  of  the  field  for 
a touchdown.  Brine  was  the  one  to  carry  it  over.  The  work  of  the  entire  line  was 
prominent  in  the  game. 

Our  next  game  was  with  the  powerful  Salem  High  team,  under  the  guidance  of 
Bill  Broderick.  The  game  resulted  in  another  defeat  for  us  13 — 0.  When  one 
considers,  however,  that  Salem  is  one  of  the  strongest  teams  in  the  State,  the  show- 
ing of  our  boys  was  nothing  short  of  remarkable. 

Overconfidence  and  listless  playing  was  responsible  for  our  next  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  M.  A.  H.  S.  This  team  was  one  of  the  weakest  in  the  City  and  had  had  a 
very  unsuccessful  season.  At  times  our  team  would  play  a good  hard  football, 
at  others  it  would  relapse  into  an  exhibition  of  mediocre  playing,  which  lost  the 
game  for  us. 

The  season  was,  however,  a success,  as  our  ancient  rival,  English  High,  was 
forced  to  be  satisfied  with  a 0 — 0 tie.  In  fact,  our  sister  school  was  outplayed  in  every 
branch  of  the  game  and  can  thank  its  lucky  stars  it  was  not  defeated.  Time  and 
time  again  our  boys  broke  through  and  blocked  the  punts  of  our  rival’s  kicker. 
The  field  was  in  poor  condition.  Gildea  was  acting  captain  and  can  be  given  much 
praise  for  his  work  in  the  backfield.  John  Sullivan,  playing  his  first  full  game  for 
manj. weeks,  played  a prominent  part  in  it.  Dick  Dwyer,  our  quarterback  find, 
displayed  rare  tact  and  judgment  and  his  field  management  was  nearly  perfect. 
Fusonie,  a star  who  had  not  enjoyed  his  best  season,  came  to  his  own  and  was  a 
terror  to  English.  An  unusually  large  number  of  athletes  got  into  the  game  for 
their  letters  as  afterward  for  their  diligent  service  during  the  year. 

In  spite  of  a mediocre  season  the  team  deserves  a large  amount  of  credit  for  its 
work.  Brine  made  an  ideal  leader.  Captain-elect  Gildea  was  a constant  terror 
to  his  opponents. 

J.  D.  Lyons,  J.  W.  Sullivan,  W.  H.  Sullivan,  Dwyer,  Fusonie,  Dunn,  Hammer, 
Goldman,  Daniel,  Ovan,  Bruen,  Boles,  Williams,  and  Early  deserve  especial  praise 
for  their  faultless  courage  and  tireless  efforts  to  bring  honor  and  praise  to  the  Latin 
School. 

^ ^ ^ 

Track  Team 

Victor  II.  Crona  ’25,  Assistant  Manager 

Although  many  track  men  were  lost  by  graduation,  the  outlook  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  was  quite  bright.  Several  who  had  placed  in  meets  during  the  year 
before  returned.  Among  these  were  Capt.  John  Sullivan,  Joe  Nolan,  Vin  Sullivan, 
Frank  O'Brien,  Joe  Hammer,  Eddie  Keefe,  Sam  Goldman,  and  Epstein. 

In  our  first  meet  with  Newton  and  B.  C.  High  we  lost — B.  C.  High,  54;  Latin, 
38;  Newton,  37. 

In  the  outdoor  meet  with  Harvard  Freshmen  and  English  High  we  secured 
only  one  point,  which  was  secured  by  Bob  Sullivan  in  the  300. 

We  next  lost  to  Dorchester,  127 — 104,  and  thento  Commerce,  128j — 102-L 

The  senior  two-lap  relay  team  won  the  State  Championship  at  Mechanics 
Building,  February  17,  and  were  defeated  by  Newton  at  the  Legionmeet,  Washing- 
ton’s birthday. 

At  the  relay  carnival  the  senior  two-lap  relay  team  broke  the  State  record. 
This  team  was  composed  of  Joe  Nolan,  Vin  and  John  Sullivan,  and  Frank  O’Brien. 


THE  TRACK  TEAM 
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They  ran  in  the  fast  time  of  2.55s  seconds.  The  junior  team,  consisting  of  Epstein* 
Higer,  Russman,  and  Gallagher,  also  broke  a record  held  by  English  High  by  1-5 
of  a second,  winning  the  Regimental  final  in  45  seconds. 

We  then  defeated.  Mechanic  Arts  and  then  lost  to  B.  C.  High  139 — 92. 

In  the  Regimental  Meet  we  tied  for  second  with  Hyde  Park.  Captain  Sullivan 
broke  the  300-yd.  record  in  a trial  heat,  running  it  in  35i  seconds.  Epstein  also 
broke  the  junior  dash  record,  running  it  in  65  seconds. 

Boys  who  have  been  consistent  point  winners  include  Captain  Sullivan,  Joe 
Xolan,  Epstein,  Yin  Sullivan,  Frank  O’Brien,  Holzman,  Keefe,  McLaughlin,  Hoye, 
Hammer,  Goldman,  Wilder,  and  Higer. 

Track  letters  were  awarded  to  Captain  John  Sullivan,  Nolan,  Lima,  Frank 
O'Brien,  Yin  Sullivan,  Smyth,  McLaughlin,  Holzman,  Hoye,  Epstein,  Higer, 
Gallagher,  Russman,  C.  E.  Boles. 


The  Hockey  Team 

By  Andrew  J . Sullivan  ’24,  Manager 

When  the  team  was  called  out  this  year,  there  were  only  three  men  of  last 
year’s  team  left:  Bob  Garrity,  the  captain,  Johnny  Neal,  and  A1  McGrath.  How- 
ever, Garrity  and  McGrath  were  unable  to  play,  the  former  because  of  illness. 
This  left  Neal,  who  was  appointed  acting-captain,  the  task  of  making  a new  team, 
except  for  center,  which  he  played  himself.  Thus  we  opened  the  season  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  with  a team  of  recruits,  and  were  beaten  by  B.  C.  High,  4 — 1 The  following 
Friday  we  played  Commerce  to  a 1 — 1 tie.  A week  from  the  following  Saturday 
we  lost  again,  this  time  to  Dorchester,  4 — 0.  On  January  5,  we  played  another  tie 
game  with  Commerce,  and  on  the  evening  of  January  16,  after  having  played 
Newton  on  a water  covered  rink  in  the  afternoon,  played  a third  tie  game  with  our 
friends  across  the  street.  We  finally  succeeded  in  beating  them,  1 —0,  on  March  1. 
Our  next  league  game  was  with  Mechanics,  which  we  won  1 — 0.  In  between  these 
league  games,  we  played  several  outside  games,  but  had  to  postpone  or  cancel  many 
on  account  of  the  weather.  On  the  evening  of  March  6,  we  wound  up  the  season  in 
a glorious  manner  by  defeating  our  English  rivals  to  the  tune  of  2 — 0. 

The  prospects  for  next  year’s  team  look  much  brighter  than  they  did  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  for  several  members  of  the  team  will  return.  Fred  Foster, 
who  was  elected  captain,  will  have  Avery,  Donaghy,  Martin,  Minton,  Tucker,  and 
the  Woods  brothers  to  start  the  season  with. 

The  following  received  their  letters:  Avery,  Bruen,  Donaghy,  Dwyer,  Foster. 
Fusonie,  Lynch,  Lyons,  Martin,  Minton,  Neal,  Tucker,  and  Manager  Sullivan. 
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THE  HOCKEY  TEAM 
Front  row — Foster,  Neal,  Tucker. 

Back  row — Donagby,  Lynch,  Dwyer,  Fusonie,  Minton,  Manager  Sullivan. 
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The  Swimming  Team 

By  Edward  J.  Hermann  '24,  Manager 

After  a lapse  of  about  ten  years,  swimming  was  introduced  into  the  Boston 
schools.  Latin  immediately  undertook  to  form  a team.  Charles  Richard  was 
made  captain  and  at  a meeting  addressed  some  sixty  candidates.  The  pools 
that  were  available  were  Cabot  Street,  Ci  rlis  Hall,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Bunker 
Hill  Boys’  Club. 

Our  first  dual  meet,  which  was  with  Dorchester,  resulted  in  a 45 — 40  defeat. 
Th's  was  due  to  the  disqualification  of  Joy  in  the  junior  50-yard  dash.  The  first 
meet  tended  to  prove  the  worth  of  the  various  candidates.  Ellison  in  the  senior 
dive,  Kiburis  and  Harris  in  the  junior  plunge,  Captain  Richard,  our  back-stroke 
artist,  Captain-elect  Keith  in  the  junior  50.  and  Johnny  Jarosh  in  the  junior  back- 
stroke were  oi  r leading  stars.  “Muddy”  did  not  lose  a single  back-stroke  raie 
throughout  the  dual  competitions.  Ineligiblity  deprived  us  of  Jakmaus,  whose 
specialty  was  the  junior  dive.  Not  undaunted  by  the  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Dor- 
chester, the  Latin  natators  gained  a 43 — 42  victory  over  the  Commerce  swimmers. 
Mechanics,  with  its  redoubtable  leader,  Carnie,  proved  too  tough  a proposition,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  last  two  events  that  the  meet  was  decided.  Next,  Rindge  Tech 
humbled  us,  37—13.  Captain  Richard  was  our  big  star,  taking  second  in  the  40  and 
a close  third  in  the  20.  In  our  next  two  meets  we  administered  overwhelming  de- 
feats to  Hyde  Park  and  South  Boston.  Our  next  dual  meet,  which  was  with  Eng- 
lish, was  a dismal  defeat.  Many  of  our  good  men  failed  to  appear.  On  the  whole, 
Latin  enjoyed  only  a mediocre  season,  but  has  a good  nucleus  left  for  next  year. 
With  Captain-elect  Keith,  Joy,  Jarosh,  Leventhal,  Levin,  Stone,  Jakmaus,  and 
Kiburis  back  in  harness  next  year,  Latin  ought  to  have  the  makings  of  a good  team. 
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THE  SWIMMING  TEAM 

Front  row — Jarosh,  Keith,  Captain  Richard,  Ellison,  Harris. 

Back  row — Feinberg,  Ryan,  Manager  Hermann,  Kiburis,  Joy,  Sands,  Leventhal. 
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The  Rifle  Team 

C.  Eliot  Sands,  ’24,  Manager 

The  rifle  team  this  year  has  had  a very  successful  season,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  lost  the  City  championship.  Going  through  a long  schedule  consisting, 
fora  great  part,  of  college  freshmen  teams,  the  men  have  worked  hard  and  deserve 
credit. 

The  season  started  well  with  our  victory  over  East  Orange  High  School  of 
New  Jersey.  In  the  next  match  an  accident  occurred,  which  deprived  us  of  Gibbons 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  season.  This  match  went  to  Yale,  by  default  owing  to 
the  shooting.  Next,  Jamaica  High  School  of  New  York  yielded  to  the  shooting  of 
our  team  by  a large  margin.  In  this  match  a “find”  was  brought  to  light.  Egan 
in  his  first  match  for  the  team  tied  for  high  man  with  a 90.  Our  score,  477,  was 
considered  very  high  for  that  period  of  the  season.  The  next  match,  that  with 
Lewis  and  Clark  High  of  Seattle,  Washington,  was  won  by  a number  of  points. 
Here  the  resourcefulness  of  the  team  was  demonstrated.  The  match  was  to  be 
fired  fifty  points  prone  and  fifty  off-hand.  The  team,  although  never  before 
shooting  standing,  came  through  to  a win  in  fine  style. 

The  college  freshmen  treated  us  rather  roughly,  Pennsylvania,  Yale,  Harvard 
and  Princeton  administered  defeats.  The  match  with  Tech  Frosh  was  gratifying. 
This  team,  well  rated,  was  badly  beaten  484-456.  The  crowning  feature  of  the 
season  was  the  Northeastern  match.  This  time  it  was  not  the  Fresh,  but  the 
Varsity.  They  shot  their  high  score  of  the  season,  a 490,  but  were  outshot  by  3 
points. 

In  this  match  Keefe,  last  year’s  captain,  who  in  his  three  years  on  the  team 
had  dropped  but  one  match,  placing  in  forty-four  consecutivelv.  slipped  and  failed 
to  place.  This  record  of  forty-four  consecutive  places  will  probably  stand  on 
the  books  unbroken  for  some  time. 

The  rather  sad  ending  to  an  otherwise  happy  season  was  the  defeat  presented 
by  English.  The  annual  matches  with  Commerce  and  Dorchester  were  cancelled 
owing  to  lack  of  range  time. 

Since  this  year’s  team  consisted  mainly  of  seniors,  new  material  must  be  had 
for  next  year.  John  B.  Gibbons  ’25,  who  was  unable  to  do  his  best  because  of  illness, 
was  chosen  by  the  team  to  lead  the  1925  team.  Sullivan  was  elected  manager. 
With  these  two  will  be  Fox,  a dependable  shot.  All  the  remaining  letter  men  will 
be  lost.  Shliemann,  who  joined  the  team  at  the  end  of  the  year,  will  help  greatly. 

The  letter  men:  Captain  Jackson  H.  Potter,  Manager  C.  Eliot  Sands,  Ro- 
bert B.  Egan,  Edward  J.  Keefe,  John  J.  Fox.  Albert  J.  Harris,  John  J.  Stenberg, 
John  B.  Gibbons  and  John  G.  Sullivan. 
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THE  RIFLE  TEAM 

Front  row — Kcefe;  Captain  Potter,  Managci  Sands,  Stenberg. 
Back  row — Egan,  Sullivan,  Hairis,  Gibbons,  Fox., 
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The  Tennis  Team 

By  Manager  Ira  Markwett 

Of  last  year's  team  only  two  were  lost  by  graduation,  leaving  this  year  a team 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  1923.  Thurber,  our  captain,  has  given  proof  that  he 
is  as  good  as  he  was  last  year  by  winning  the  fall  tournament  and  thereby  the  title 
of  tennis  champion  of  the  school.  Other  members  of  the  team  whose  ability  has 
been  proven  superb  by  their  playing  so  far  this  season  are  Bayard,  Lyons,  Wood- 
bury, and  Statt. 

On  account  of  the  rainy  season  we  have  had  so  far,  we  have  been  able  to  play 
only  two  matches,  those  with  Brookline  High  School,  and  Milton  Academy.  The 
team  succeeded  in  beating  both  schools.  Those  matches  which  have  beei/Valled 
off  or  postponed  were  with  St.  John’s  Prep,  Browne  and  Nichols,  and  High  School 
of  Commerce. 

The  summaries: 

LATIN  3 BROOKLINE  2 

Singles 

Sexton  (Brookline)  beat  Bayard  (Latin),  6 — 3,  2—6,  8 — 6. 

Lyons  (Latin)  beat  Mullowney,  (Brookline),  7 — 5,  6 — 4. 

Woodbury  (Latin)  beat  Pepper  (Brookline),  7 — 5,  6 — 2. 

Doubles 

Sexton  and  O’Sullivan  (Brookline)  beat  Markwett  and  Woodbury  (Latin), 
6—0,  6—4. 

Lvons  and  Bayard  (Latin)  beat  Pepper  and  Mullowney  (Brookline),  6 — 2,  6 — 3. 

LATIN  3— MILTON  ACADEMY  2 
Singles 

French  (Milton)  beat  Bayard  (Latin),  6 — 4,  6 — 1. 

Lyons  (Latin)  beat  Chuichill  (Milton),  6 — 4,  6 — 0. 

Woodbury  (Latin)  beat  Wheelwright  (Milton),  6 — 2,  6 — 2. 

Doubles 

French  and  Churchill  (Milton)  beat  Bayard  and  Lyons  (Latin),  6 — 2,  4 — 6, 

6 —  4. 

Markwett  and  Stott  (Latin)  beat  Wheelwright  and  Upton  (Milton),  6 — 4, 

7— 9,  6—4. 
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THE  TENNIS  TEAM 

Front  row — Stott,  Bayard,  Captain  Thurber,  Lyons,  Woodbury. 

Back  row — Silbert,  Manager  Markwett,  Coach  Rice,  Myer,  Flannagan. 
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The  Baseball  Team 

By  George  F.  Higgins  ’24,  Manager 

On  April  1st  about  a hundred  baseball  enthusiasts,  ranging  from  the  first  class 
to  the  sixth,  assembled  in  the  skull  room  to  hear  Mr.  FitzGerald  outline  the  plans 
for  the  coming  season.  Many  boys  were  influenced  to  go  out  for  the  team  by  the 
particularly  attractive  schedule  which  had  been  arranged.  There  were  so  many 
trips  ihat  a morning  newspaper  termed  the  schedule  “the  calling  list  of  a traveling 
salesman”.  The  cold  and  rainy  weather  which  has  hampered  the  team  so  much  this 
spring,  kept  the  boys  inside  until  a few  days  before  the  Milton  game. 

There  were  five  veterans  from  last  year’s  team,  Captain  Fusonie,  our  depend- 
able center  fielder  for  the  past  two  years,  Joe  Goode,  the  southpaw  twirler  who  is 
considered  the  best  in  the  city  by  many;  Joe  Nolan,  the  track  star  and  fast  out- 
fielder; Everett  Donaghy,  the  versatile  third  baseman  and  heavy  hitter;  George 
Stavros,  the  catcher  and  leading  candidate  for  all-scholastic  position.  There  were 
also  several  important  positions  to  fill  left  vacant  by  such  sterling  players  as  Tobin, 
Finnegan,  and  Haggerty.  From  the  wealth  of  excellent  material,  Coach  Fitz- 
gerald finally  selected  the  following  boys,  who  were  to  do  most  of  the  work  this 
season,  Fusonie,  Nolan,  Donaghy,  Stavros,  Goode,  Mantle,  Goldman,  Dwyer, 
McGuiness,  and  Owans. 

To  date  (May  14)  the  team  has  been  Very  successful,  winning  five  games  and 
dropping  four,  including  a thrilling  twelve-inning  game  to  Mechanics.  So  far  the 
consistent  hitting  of  Fusonie  and  Donaghy  and  the  sensational  work  of  Stavros 
behind  the  bat  have  been  the  feature  of  every  game.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years  the  baseball  team  stands  a good  chance  of  winning  the  City  Championship 
and  defeating  our  ancient  rival,  English  High. 

Coach  Fitzgerald,  Captain  Fusonie,  and  the  members  of  the  squad  should  be 
congratulated  on  their  splendid  record  this  spring  and  we  hope  they  will  continue 
their  good  work  and  finish  at  the  top  of  the  league. 
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EDITORS-IN-CHIEF  AND  BUSINESS  MANAGERS 
Following  are  the  names  of  the  editors-in-chief  and  business  managers  of  the 
Register  from  1883  to  1924,  inclusive.  In  1882  there  was  neither  editor-in-chief 
nor  business  manager,  but  the  full  Staff  of  that  year  is  here  published. 

1882 — J.  H.  Payne,  Literary  Editor. 

Managing  Editors.  G.  Santayana,  J.  R.  Slattery 
J.  A.  Frye,  Military  Editor.  J.  W.  Strauss,  Sporting  Editor. 


EDITORS-IN-CHIEF 

1883 —  F.  E.  E.  Hamilton 

1884 —  W.  P.  Henderson 

1885 —  L.  S.  Griswold 

1886 —  H.  E.  Burton 

1887 —  A.  S.  Hayes 

1888 —  E.  Grossman 

1889 —  E.  G.  Jackson 

1890—  E.  W.  Capen 

1891 —  E.  A.  Baldwin 

1892 —  H.  W.  Prescott 

1893 —  E.  E.  Southard 

1894 —  P.  A.  H.  van  Daell 

1895 —  F.  K.  Bryant 

1896 —  H.  L.  Seaver 

1897 —  J.  O’Gorman 

1898 —  H.  A.  Noone 

1899—  L.  R.  Clapp 

1900 —  C.  W.  Harris 

1901 —  J.  N.  Clark 

1902 —  H.  A Bellows 

1903 —  E.  E.  House 

1904 —  F.  Emerson 

1905—  R.  T.  Peare 

1906—  W.  A.  Corley 

1907 —  G.  O’Gorman 

1908 —  H.  W.  Smith 

1909 —  G.  H.  Gifiord 

1910 —  R.  G.  Wilson,  Jr. 

1911 —  C.  H.  Peterson 

1912—  W.  C.  Packard 

1913—  R.  C.  Kelley 

1914 —  E.  G.  Stanwood 

1915 —  W.  A.  Guild 

1916—  A.  W.  Marget 

1917 —  E.  A.  Minard 

1918—  E.  G.  Fay 

1919 —  P.  J.  Wenners 

1920 —  F.  W.  Saunders 

1921 —  J.  A.  S.  Callanan 

1922 —  H.  E.  Whiting 

1923—  E.  C.  Marget 

1924 —  C.  E.  Solomont 


BUSINESS  MANAGERS 
L.  R.  Lewis 
H.  H.  Taylor 
F.  1".  Cutler 
C.  H.  Taylor 
C.  T.  Donnelly 

E.  A.  Reed 
W.  H.  Furber 

L.  F.  Foss 

F.  S.  Frisbee 
W.  A.  Wood 
A.  W.  Hoitt 
R.  L.  Chipman 

E.  B.  Terhune 

C.  C.  Miller 

D.  Daly 

R.  B.  Whitney 
A.  J.  Copp,  Jr. 

V.  O’ Gorman 
C.  Lublin 

T.  F.  Jones 

F.  D.  Littlefield 
J.  B.  Coolidge 

M.  S.  Green 

S.  B.  Finkel 
H.  S.  Nelke 

L.  N.  Stanton 
H.  V.  Bail 

W.  A.  Perrins,  Jr. 

W.  C.  Cronin 

F.  J.  Gillis 

R.  B.  Tyler 

A.  M.  Sonnabend 

S.  R.  Dunham,  Jr. 

R.  M.  Sanders 

H.  L.  Seely 
H.  B.  Bross 

O.  J.  Currier 

M.  J.  Langsam 
H.  Robinson 

P.  L.  Boyd 
H.  H.  Blake 

J.  M.  Curley,  Jr. 
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THE  PRIZE  DRILL 


The  school  exercise  which  we  approached  with  fear  and  trepidation  has  come 
and  gone  and  left  in  its  wake  Colonel  Charles  V.  Black. 

The  drill,  was  held  Friday,  May  9,  at  the  East  Armory.  In  spite  of  the  down- 
pour of  rain  that  day,  there  were  very  many  outsiders  in  the  stands  to  view  us  drill. 
Competition  was  keen  and  many  rumors  ran  rife  as  to  the  winners.  The  dark  horse 
of  the  day  was  Capt.  Andrew  W.  Sullivan,  whose  snappy  six  squads  drilled  exceeding- 
ly well  and  brought  him  third  prize.  The  Drum  Corps  in  its  exhibition  surpassed 
all  previous  years. 

Brigadier  General  Heisev  spoke  briefly  on  the  Citizens’  Military  Training  Camp 
and  then  awarded  the  prizes,  which  are  as  follows: 

First  prize,  13th  Company,  Capt.  Charles  V.  Black,  359  points. 

Second  prize,  16th  Company,  Capt.  Edward  V.  Keefe,  356  points. 

Third  prize,  5th  Company,  Capt.  Andrew  V.  Sullivan,  348^  points. 

Fourth  prize,  18th  Company,  Capt.  Christopher  A.  Mason,  343  points. 

Fifth  prize,  10th  Company,  Capt.  Robert  B.  Egan,  337  points. 

The  ranks  of  the  remaining  companies  are  as  folows: 


Rank 

Captain  Company 

Points 

6 

J.  R.  Neal 

1 

333 

7 

J.  E.  Nolan 

2 

328 

8 

G.  F.  Higgins 

8 

326J4 

9 

J.  P.  Mitchell 

17 

323 

10 

B.  K.  Anthony 

6 

318J4 

13 

C.  Richard 

14 

312 

14 

J.  M.  Curley,  Jr. 

7 

309J4 

15 

J.  Hammer 

15 

304 

16 

R.  V.  Dwyer 

9 

295 

16 

R.  W.  Nespor 

4 

295 

11 

G.  E.  Bruen 

3 

31734 

12 

C.  D.  Curran 

11 

31434 

17 

B.  B Rubenstein 

12 

28634 

18 

D.  R.  Ovans 

19 

27534 

who  won 

certificates  foi  proficiency  in 

the  Manual  of 

Arms  are 

Paul  Carney 
Robert  Holland 
Frank  Moriarty 
George  Wells 
Paul  V.  Sullivan 


G.  R.  Faxon 
John  Landrigan 
Henry  Parks 
John  F.  Scully 
Vincent  Sullivan 
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The  judges  at  the  drill  were  Captains  F.  F.  Morse,  V.  F.  Goodman,  R.  L.  Wright 
and  Colonel  Thomas  Murphy. 

The  revised  Roster  of  the  Latin  School  Regiment  may  be  found  on  another 
page  of  this  issue. 

— E.  A . M. 

DRUM  CORPS 
By  Drum  Major  Ira  Markwett 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term  sixty  fellows  applied  to  join  the  drum  corps,  of 
whom  fifteen  had  been  members  of  last  year’s  corps.  Prospects  for  the  coming 
year  seemed  bright,  even  though  about  ten  fellows  left  the  corps  for  various  reasons. 

Lieutenant  Roach,  our  instructor,  wrote  two  new  bugle  pieces,  which  were 
added  to  our  old  routine  which  consisted  of  “Hunting  Song”,  “Victory”,  “Trade 
School”,  and  “Latin”.  A new  manoeuver  was  also  added.  This  is  a formation 
of  the  corps  in  a column  of  sixes,  which  at  a given  signal  splits  in  the  center,  the 
column  of  threes  at  the  left  pivoting  in  a complete  circle  to  the  right,  while  the  one 
at  the  right  goes  to  the  left.  When  the  corps  is  again  formed  in  the  original  column 
of  sixes,  the  corps  is  split,  one  column  of  threes  going  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
other.  Then  these  two  columns  are  formed  into  a single  column  of  threes,  which  is 
manoeuvered  so  that  a figure  resembling  a staircase  is  formed. 

I wish  to  thank  Sergeants  Benjamin,  Sternberg,  Pedersen,  Miller,  Seltzer,  Much- 
nick,  and  Fusonie  for  their  cheerful  co-operation  duiing  the  year,  and  also  the  other 
members  of  the  corps  for  the  fine  exhibition  they  gave  at  prize  drill 

4:  4^  4*  4^  4s 

THE  INTER-REGIMENTAL  DRILL 

Thanks  to  Colonel  Penney’s  instruction  in  drilling,  a B.  L.  S.  company  has  won, 
for  two  years  in  succession,  first  prize  in  this  drill.  Black’s  company  won  with 
a large  margin  over  all  other  contestants  at  this  year’s  drill. 
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Roster  of  the  Third  Regiment 

Colonel  Charles  J.  Black 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  J.  Keefe 

STAFF 

Capt.  E.  J.  Herman  Capt.  A.  H.  Canner  Capt.  A.  J.  Harris 


FIRST  BATTALION 
Major  Andrew  J.  Sullivan 

STAFF 


Capt.  E.  Ginsburg,  Adj.  Lieut.  D.  Alkenitsky 

1ST  COMPANY 
Capt.  S.  Goldman 
1st  Lieut.  W.  S.  Molina 
2nd  Lieut.  H.  Sobel 

2ND  COMPANY 
Capt.  J.  E.  Nolan 
1st  Lieut.  B.  Goldberg 
1st  Lieut.  M.  Tall 
2nd  Lieut.  A.  Murmes 
2nd  Lieut.  B.  A.  Petkins 

3RD  COMPANY 
Capt.  G.  E.  Bruen 
1st  Lieut.  A.  Simberg 

4TH  COMPANY 
Capt.  R.  Fay 
1st  Lieut.  L.  J.  Levenson 
2nd  Lieut.  J.  N.  De  Luca 

5TH  COMPANY 
Capt.  S.  Camber 
1st  Lieut.  J.  L.  Shea 
2nd  Lieut.  H.  Silbert 
2nd  Lieut.  J.  B.  Sullivan 


SECOND  BATTALION 
Major  Christopher  A.  Mason 


Lieut.  G.  A.  Stavros 


STAFF 


Lieut.  J.  Collins 
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6TH  COMPANY 
Capt.  B.  K.  Anthony 
1st  Lieut.  C.  J.  Cataldo 
1st  Lieut.  M.  T.  Easton 
2nd  Lieut.  C.  D.  McQuaid 

7TH  COMPANY 
Capt.  J.  M.  Curley,  Jr. 

1st  Lieut.  J.  J.  Nagle 
2nd  Lieut.  J.  G.  Torrens 

8TH  COMPANY 
Capt.  G.  F.  Higgins 
1st  Lieut.  H.  J.  Cohen 
2nd  Lieut.  R.  Peatfield 

9TH  COMPANY 
Capt.  R.  V.  Dwyer 
1st  Lieut.  J.  L.  Ephross 
2nd  Lieut.  H.  L.  Plllison 

10TH  COMPANY 
Capt.  L.  Bayard 
1st  Lieut.  R.  Fienberg 
2nd  Lieut.  J.  D.  Giacomo 


THIRD  BATTALION 
Major  Robert  B.  Egan 

STAFF 

Lieut.  H.  Shooshan  Lieut.  K.  Keith 

11TH  COMPANY 
Capt.  C.  D.  Curran 
1st  Lieut.  W.  C.  Ryan 
2nd  Lieut.  J.  H.  Dyson 

12TH  COMPANY 
Capt.  B.  B.  Rubenstein 
1st  Lieut.  J.  E.  Dwyer 
2nd  Lieut.  J.  Holland 

13TH  COMPANY 
Capt.  L.  Silbert 
1st  Lieut.  L.  Cooper 
2nd  Lieut.  M.  E.  Rubenstein 
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14TH  COMPANY 
Capt.  C.  Richard 
1st  Lieut.  W.  Gold 
2nd  Lieut.  C.  II.  Shienfeld 


15TH  COMPANY 
Capt.  J.  Hammer 
1st  Lieut.  B.  W.  Rudd 
2nd  Lieut.  H.  Zoll 


FOURTH  BATTALION 
Major  John  R.  Neil 

STAFF 

Lieut.  Murray  I.  Rotman  Lieut.  A.  Murmes 


Lieut.  F.  Cowan 


16TH  COMPANY 
Capt.  E.  J.  Steptoe 
2nd  Lieut.  H.  M.  Fletcher 
1st  Lieut.  H.  Blackwood 
2nd  Lieut.  M.  Spelfogel 


17TH  COMPANY 
Capt.  James  Mitchell 
1st  Lieut.  I.  Hoffman 
2nd  Lieut.  J.  Epstein 
2nd  C.  E.  Sands 


18TH  COMPANY 
Capt.  F.  H.  Burleigh 
1st  Lieut. 

2nd  Lieut. 


19TH  COMPANY 
Capt.  D.  R.  Ovans 
1st  Lieut.  M.  R.  Berliner 
2nd  Lieut.  G.  T.  Carrol 
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A PROPHECY  FOR  THE  CLASS  OF  1924. 
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Strictly  For  Seniors 

Ajamian- — “Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep.’’ 

Amster — “I  was  not  born  under  a rhyming  planet.” 

Anthony — “Season  your  admiration  for  awhile.” 

Atwell — -“Thin  airy  shoals  of  visionary  ghosts.” 

Bayard — “Blessings  on  thee,  little  man.” 

Berliner — “The  fatal  gift  of  beauty.” 

Black — “Not  every  age  is  fit  for  childish  pranks." 

Blackwood — “Honest  labour  bears  a lovelv  face.” 

Brine — “Hail  the  conquering  hero  comes.” 

Bruen — “A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.” 

Burleigh — “O  Romeo,  Romeo,  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo!” 

Camber — “The  world  lies  open  at  thy  hand.” 

Canner — “He  corresponds  with  Kings.” 

Carroll — “I  worked  with  patience,  which  is  almost  power”. 

Carter — "Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.” 

Cataldo — “He  bowled  on  the  village  green.” 

Cohen,  H. — “Hark  from  the  tombs  a doleful  sound.” 

Collins — “From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  he  was  all  mirth.” 
Cooper — “Who  never  climbs  never  falls.” 

Cowan — “For  I’m  to  be  Queen  of  the  May,  mother,  I’m  to  be  Queen  of  the  May!” 
Curley — “I  bear  a charmed  life.” 

Curran — “Young  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old.” 

De  Giacomo — “Phoebus!  w'hat  a name!” 

De  Luca — “The  man  with  the  iron  voice.” 

Dierkes — “A  fig  for  care  and  a fig  for  woe.” 

Drinkwater  -“What’s  in  a name?” 

Driscoll — “A  tall,  lanky,  loose-jointed  fellow  " 

Dwyer,  J. — “Full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness.” 

Dwyer,  R. — “I  have  brought  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people." 

Dyson — “The  play’s  the  thing.” 

Easton- — “Vox  faucibus  haeserit.” 

Egan — “My  kingdom  for  a horse.” 

Ellison— “Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more.” 

Ephross—  “Pondering  things  of  wondrous  weight.” 

Epstein — “I  am  as  sober  as  a judge.” 

Fay— “1  am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy.” 

Fletcher — “Let  the  world  slide,  let  the  wrorld  go.” 

Fusonie — “All  mv  fame  is  due  to  myself  alone.” 

Garrity,  H. — “The  arbiter  of  fashion.” 

Ginsberg — “A  wise  son  maketh  a glad  father,” 

5°!*  * “This  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it.” 

Goldberg  I 

Goldman— “Yon  Cassius  has  a lean  and  hungry  look.” 

Goode — “Live  up  to  your  name.” 

Guarciariello — “What’s  in  a name?” 
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Hammer  “A  lion  among  ladies  is  a most  dreadful  thing.” 

Harris — ‘‘He  grinned  from  ear  to  ear.” 

Hennessey — “Turn  over  a new  leaf.” 

Hermann — “He  wears  the  rose  of  youth  upon  him. 

Higgins — “A  bold,  bad  man.” 

Hoffman  -“I’ll  speak  in  a monstrous  little  voice.” 

Holland— “W  ho  never  climbs  never  falls.” 

Hopkins — “My  lovely  living  boy.” 

Keefe — “A  man  after  his  own  heart.” 

Keith — “What  should  a man  do  but  be  merry?” 

Killion — “For  e’en  though  vanquished  he  could  argue  still.” 
Landau — “He  thinks  too  much;  such  men  are  dangerous.” 

Lane — “Shut  up  in  measureless  content.” 

Levenson — “Good  nature  is  one  of  the  richest  fruits  of  personality. ” 
Loud — “What’s  in  a name?” 

Lynch — “For  my  own  part,  it  was  Greek  to  me.” 


McDermott — “The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power.” 

Macdonald — “Conspicuous  by  his  absence.” 

McLaughlin — “A  fig  for  care  and  a fig  for  woe.” 

McQuaid — “Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.” 

Mahoney — “It  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music.” 

Mantle — “With  this  martial  cloak  around  him.” 

Markwett — “It  is  a wise  father  that  knows  his  own  child.” 

Mason  —“The  courageous  captain  of  compliments.” 

Mitchell,  G. — “Better  late  than  never.” 

Mitchell,  J. — “So  young  and  so  untender.” 

Molina — “As  sweet  and  musical  as  bright  Apollo’s  lute.” 

Morrison — “The  man  that  blushes  is  not  quite  a brute.” 

Muchnick — “I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical.” 

Murmes — “A  precious  jewel  is  a spotless  name.” 

Murphy— “He  runs  rampant  among  women.” 

Nagle — “Why  aren’t  they  all  contented  like  me?” 

Neal — “I  don’t  see  it.” 

Nespor — “Above  the  smoke  and  stir.” 

Nesson— “Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff.” 

Nobile — “A  noble  personage.” 

Nolan — “Whistle  and  she’ll  come  to  you.” 

Ocnoff — “He  was  a fiddler  and  consequently  a rogue.” 

Olkenitsky  - “Your  lace,  my  thane  is  like  a book,  where  men  can  read  strange 
matters.” 

Ovans — “A  healthy  mind  in  a healthy  body.” 

Peatfield — “A  rhapsody  of  words.” 

Pedersen — “Enough  of  thee,  weak  woman  to  delude.” 

Petkun — “A  little  beauty  is  a dangerous  thing.” 

Richard — “And  panting  time  swam  after  him  in  vain.” 

Rigby— “ Men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  but  I go  on  forever.” 
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Rotman — “You  stand  in  your  own  light.” 

Rubenstein,  B.  B. — “I  am  Sir  Oracle  and  when  I open  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark.” 
Rubenstein,  M.  E. — “Men  of  few  words  are  the  best  men.” 

Rudd — “What  a plague  it  is  to  be  too  handsome.” 

Ryan — “A  precious  jewel  is  a spotless  name.” 

Sands — “Beware  the  fury  of  a patient  man.” 

Scelso — “Went  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other.” 

Snea — “No  talent,  yet  a character.” 

Shienfeld — “He  wears  the  rose  of  youth  upon  him.” 

Shooshan — “I  caused  the  widow’s  heart  to  sing  for  joy.” 

Silbert,  H. — “E’  en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still.” 

Silbert,  L. — “A  mother’s  pride,  a father’s  joy.” 

Simberg — “Comb  down  his  hair;  look,  look!  it  stands  upright.” 

Smith — “S  mall  Latin,  Less  Greek.” 

Sobell — “I  believe  they  talked  of  me,  for  they  laughed  consumedly.” 

Solomont,  C. — “The  editor  sat  in  his  sanctum,  his  countenance  furrowed  with 

„ 1 1 
care. 

Solomont,  R. — “I’ll  drown  my  book.” 

Spelfogle — “He  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse.” 

Stavros — “There’s  mischief  in  this  man.” 

Stenbferg — “Oh  shame!  Where  is  thy  blush?” 

Steptoe — -“Then  he  will  talk — good  gods!  how  he  will  talk!” 

Sullivan,  A. — “I  awoke  one  morning  and  found  myself  famous.” 

Sullivan,  J. — “BE  1 me  discourse.  I will  enchant  thine  ear.” 

Sullivan,  W. — “Push  on — Keep  moving.” 

Tall— “H  ow  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams!” 

Torrens — “Out  of  too  much  learning  become  mad?” 

Trilling — “ A little  too  wise,  they  say,  do  ne’er  live  long.” 

White — “He  was  white  all  through.” 

Zoll — “A  still,  small  voice.” 

Gude  nicht,  and  joy  be  wi’  you  a’. 


— The  Staff 


so 
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Class  Will 


We, the  Class  of  Nineteen  Hundred  Twenty-Four,  of  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
in  the  County  of  Suffolk  and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  being  of  sound 
mind,  and  good  health,  despite  the  puisuit  of  Latin  and  the  continuance  of  Math, 
do  make,  publish,  and  declare  this  our  last  will  and  testament,  hereby  revoking 
all  wills  and  codicils  by  us  at  any  time  heretofore  made. 

After  the  payment  of  our  just  debts  and  funeral  expenses,  we  give,  devise  and 
bequeath,  as  follows: 

First : To  our  successors  the  Second  Class,  we  leave  the  Building— “nuff  sed”. 

Second : To  the  Class  III,  we  have  that  spirit  of  wisdom  and  worldly  knowledge 
which  they  are  so  wont  to  display. 

Third : To  the  Class  IV  we  leave  our  masters  with  whom  we  have  joyfully 
spent  so  many  long  years. 

Fourth:  To  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes,  we  leave  to  those  members  who  have 
not  as  yet  learned  what  P.  T.  C.  stands  for,  the  following  translation — Please  Take 
Care — (With  due  apologies  to  our  headmaster). 

To  you,  our  younger  brothers,  we  also  leave  deep  admiration  and  respect  for 
your  courage  and  perseverance.  Good  luck  to  you  all! 

Fifth:  To  our  esteemed  faculty  we  leave  the  following:  One  handsomely 
bound  volume  containing  illustrations  and  careful  description  of  the  method  of  form- 
ing all  numbers  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  inclusive.  Their  ignorance  of  such  methods 
has  been  unquestionably  proven  by  the  ruddy  appearance  of  our  monthly  le- 
ports. 

Sixth:  To  the  remaining  classes  as  a whole  we  leave  the  following: 

Item  I.— All  the  lights  and  privileges  heretofore  enjoyed  by  us,  together  with 
the  extra  seats  left  vacant  by  our  graduation  in  the  various  street  cars  belonging 
to  the  Boston  Elevated.  This  so-called  piopertv  of  the  Boston  Elevated  mav  be 
inspected  and  acquired  any  morning  between  8.30 — 8.50  A.  M.,  after  8.50  at  one's 
own  risk , at  the  Dudley  Street  Terminal,  Allston  Loop.  This  property  must  not 
be  held  by  any  BIV  student  for  more  than  six  (G)  years  or  by  any  sixth  class  student 
more  than  seven  (7)  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  it  must  be  handed  down 
to  succeeding  generations  togethei  with  all  the  aforementioned  lights  and  privileges. 

Item  II. — One  large  supply  of  gum  to  be  known  as  the  De  Giacomo — McQuaid 
supply.  This  gum  may  be  chewed,  digested,  and  rechewed  without  abatement, 
except  for  recitations  and  lunch,  when  it  is  to  be  stored  in  a convenient  and  shady 
spot  until  needed  again. 

Item  III. — One  laige  supply  of  misdemeanor  maiks  to  be  known  as  the  Killion- 
Steptoe  fund.  The  only  stipulation  being  that  these  marks  be  given  only  when 
the  boy  or  boys  concerned  claim  that  they  “didn’t  do  nothin’,’’  that  being  the 
manner  in  which  the  said  marks  were  accumulated  by  the  originators  of  the  fund. 
By  special  request  the  youngest  member  of  our  physics  department  is  hereby 
appointed  as  custodian  of  the  said  fund.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  fully  confident  in  the 
ability  of  said  custodian  to  distiibute  the  said  fund, no  further  instructions  are  hereb) 
implied. 

Item  IV. — An  enormous  supply  of  yellow-tardy  slips  to  be  known  as  the  Mitchell 
Spelfogel  supply.  As  custodian  of  said  fund  we  hereby  appoint  Colonel  Penney. 
The  Colonel  herein  declares  that  should  this  supply  ever  expire  (no  danger)  he  can 
easily  and  willingly  find  another.  Said  slips  may  be  secured  any  morning  after  9.00 
A.  M.  at  the  Colonel’s  office. 
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Item  V. — The  Register  leaves  the  Sanctum  with  all  the  fixtures  therein  contained 
namely:  Four  chairs,  which  have  not  as  yet  suffered  the  ravages  of  time,  one  desk 
containing  seven  drawers,  three  (3)  bottles  of  mucilage,  whose  contents  have  dis- 
appeared, and  other  sundry  articles  contained  therein. 

We  also  leave  to  the  juniors  members  of  the  Staff  several  secrets  as  yet  unknown 
to  the  rabble. 

Seventh : Several  members  of  the  Senior  Class  leave  the  following: 

Item  I. — Edmund  Hopkins  leaves  to  whosoever  has  the  courage,  daring,  au- 
dacity, or  foolhardiness  to  wear  it  one  black  vest  with  white  spots,  said  to  have  been 
worn  by  “King  Tut;”  also  one  pair  of  knickers,  slightly  worn. 

Item  II. — Murry  Rotman  leaves  one  first  class  Debating  Club  to  be  used  by 
the  succeeding  Juniors  with  due  care  and  consideration. 

Item  III.— Sam  Camber  leaves  one  directory  to  be  placed  on  file  in  the  library 
containing  the  names,  telephone  numbers,  and  descriptions  of  several  members  of 
the  fair  sex  which  he  has  so  unscrupulously  hoarded  during  the  past  year. 

Item  IV. — A certain  member  of  the  Dramatic  Club  leaves  one  partly  chewed 
cigar  to  be  used  by  members  of  next  year’s  club  without  payment  or  fee  of  any 
kind. 

Item  V. — Leonard  Amster  leaves  to  the  library  one  book  of  Verse,  written  with 
much  caution  during  recitations. 

Item  VI. — Several  members  of  the  First  Class  leave  to  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  a number  of  highly  developed  and  healthy  pneumonia  germs,  said  germs 
having  been  developed  and  procured  after  diligent  search  and  careful  exploration 
made  by  a few  medical  students  at  great  personal  risk,  in  a monthly  exercise  known 
as  the  gargle-r-rargle-r-r-re-urk  exercise,  said  sound  being  most  suggestive  to  the 
participants  of  this  exercise. 

Seventh:  Lastly,  We  the  Class  of  Nineteen  Hundred  Twenty-Four,  leave  behind 
us  with  deep  regret  some  of  the  kindest  and  most  sympathetic  masters  who  through 
several  years  of  careful  instruction  have  at  last  led  us  to  the  much-sought-for  goal, 
our  diploma. 

To  you,  the  faculty,  we  leave  our  sincerest  friendship,  and  the  good-will  of  the 
Class  of  Nineteen  Hundred  Twenty-Four. 

Executed  at  Boston,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  and  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, this  21st  day  of  May,  in  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  B.  C. 

(Signed) 

CLASS  OF  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  TWENTY-FOUR. 


Arnold  C.  Rigby, 

Connsellor-at-Law 


Witnesses : 


CHESTER  L.  SOLOMONT 
JAMES  M.  CURLEY,  Jr. 

F.  H.  BURLEIGH 
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